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Tue AnnvaL Scuoot Report the sec- 


ond form of this number, to the exclusion of much 


occupies 
other matter. Its publication in the Journal is en- 
joined by the same law which makes this periodical 
the organ of the School Department. The Report 
must speak for itself. 
te 

Nortu-WeEstTERN NorMAL SCHOOL 
An erroneous statement occurred in our 
Editorial article on “ The State Normal Schools” 
the-December number. 


AND PouiTIcAL 
ScIENCcE: 
in 
It was therein said that no 
instruction had been imparted to the students in Po- 
that essential 
American youth 


litical Science. This is not the fact; 
element in the education of 
expressly included in the course of the North-West- 
ern and the graduates of last year having been care- 
— instructed in it. 

‘ Mansfield’s 


be ; and we make the correction with great pleasure. 


The text book employed was 


” 


Political Science.” This is as it should 
ae 


District Vistration: The letter of Supt. Evans, 
of under the official head, 
plan for the District Visitation of Schools and the 


effects of it where practised, is worthy of careful at- 


Lancaster county, on his 


tion, at the present juncture. Such theory as this, 


backed by such results, is more valuable than all the 
hypotheses of the most ingenious system menders. 
till 
HOLIDAYS. 

SHALL WE Work To Live, or Live Tro Work? 

The so-called utilitarian spirit of the age seems to 
be rushing us into such a profit-making state of ac- 
tivity, that little time is willingly left for individual 
relaxation, social enjoyment or public observances. 
Every study is to be practicalized down to its low- 
est form of dollar and cent productiveness. Our 
food is swallowed in hot haste, less as a bounty of 


to 


the creator than as the mere means to enable us 

do more work. Our rest is snatched,—not as “na 
ture’s sweet restorer,’—but as the grudged interrup- 
tion of gainful labor. On the principle at “time 
is money,” wi rret the los irked the calendar 
of toil even by the Sabbath; a1 ve stoutly oppose 
or conscientiously doubt that ial law which im 
stitutes a holiday. 

Now, while no intention is here entertained to ques- 
tion, or even to inquire into the grounds on which 
rest, those conscientious scruples which regard fes- 
tivals, fasts and holi days as lul, 1 18 proposed to 

briefly examine whether utilitarianism properly un- 
derstood is inimical to these pauses in the rush of 


being | 


called holiday ~ 


a sal lif, 
social ile, 


We confess to a strong lency towards render- 
ing “the course of human ¢ useful to human 
beings, and even to a decided prelerence ior practi- 
calness in the education of thi ising generation. 
But then, What is usefulnes WW t is true prac 


ticalness? TI solution of 


iese are que StlOnS in tne 
| which mistakes may be made; and there 
fore these are points correctly to Db apn 
As instances for their i stration, let us take the 
natural sciences in regard arian purposes, 


and the study of the clas n relation 


aly . 
"alness. 


to practi 


The Baconian system « SO] g¢ laid the 
true foundation of the natural sciences lhe collec 
| tion of facts, the investigat the laws which pro 
| duced these facts, and the generalizations of those 
laws during the last century, perfected, so to speak, 

| the natural sciences. But up to the year 1800, there 
was, comparatively, no profit ble—that is pecu- 
niarily profitable- result from these sciences.— 
Yet were the discoveries of Franklin and Galvani 


as strictly utilitarian though not 
fitable, as 


graph and the electrotype. The difference 


so Immediately pro- 
the tele 
is, that 
e discoveries of 
of the highest order 
germ of every sci- 


their applications in magnetic 
the nineteenth century has utilized th 
the eighteenth. Utilitarianism 
is the main element in the first 


ence ; and just as every discovery has become useful 
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to man or ameliorative of his condition, |} t b 
sequent application, just in the same ] 
the magnitude of utilitarian 1 
The study of the Classical Languag 
been deemed as the m unpra 
less employment on which the time of 5 
wasted; and, as too often pursued, it Si W 
a lad enters college with just enough know 
Latin and Greek painfully to guess his wa 
the maze of genders and declensions and ut 


and finally leaves it with but 


and rules of syntax ; 


a little more facility in translation and perhaps some 
rumblings of prosody added to his learned babble of 


} 


strange words,—-beyond all question | made an 


acquisition as useless as it is unpractical. But 
abuse of a thing never yet proved its want of v 


No one will deny that an accurate knowledge of t] 


literature and arts, the life and habits, of ot! \ 
tions in other times, is useful to the present and es 
pecially so to a self-governing people as we ar d 


an intelligent people as we should be Nor can an} 


one successfully deny that the best mo f attain 
ing that knowledge is an acqu h the 
nations in their own languages. Now if t tr 
and if instead of a superficial knowledge of the out 


side difficulties of Latin and Greek, our supp: l 


berally learned youth could be really imbued with 


full perception of the literature, nat and 
history of those nations, and thus be enabled to r 
flect their light upon our own times and condition 
does any one hesitate to admit that suc! acqu 
tion would be most deeply and profitably practical ? 
Then, instead of obtaining a slight survey of then 
from Herodotus or Tacitus,—and that n ly through 
a translation, or a reflected view through Rollin or 


Gibbon, our taste would be tinged by their beauties 


and even our Christian morals confirm 


with the very crimes by which their b 


constantly obscured. 
Why, ev 


So of every other study and pursuit 


mathematics, the always quoted example of | 


cal utility in science—is, in its great master 
furthest extent, the most unpractical and apparer 
ly useless of all ;—a learned mathematician b 
very representative of unpracticalness 

Now what does all this tend to? W hy just 
That, very often and even most frequently, that whicl 
seems the most unutilitarian and unpractical, is 


reality the most useful and the 


most col 


beneficial results. 


Applied to the custom in a commu of obs« 
ing certain great occasions,—be they festivals « 


fasts—when all labor ccases and ther an oppo! 
tunity for change of action and of thought in socie 
ty—it is just as certain that these have their utilita- 
rian influences on the people who observe them, as 
it may be true that their immediate practical effect 
is imperceptible. This may be made to appear bya 
brief survey, whether we view the subject in the light 


= ( 
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i I f History, or as a Ne- 
God's ch people had 
t x by hi own appoint- 
oe aati ; 
nad lumerous 
1 or pret ‘" ; ulate d OC- 
ig so remarkable that while 
t Sil ! d reg rly ot d and the 
J h} . ‘ the way I hw set be- 
I | 1,” they ed to grow and becam«s pros- 
| l great But when their festivals, which 


. 3, were either perverted or 
hen g d left no time and self-pride 
rvances, 
he Tr mple,— 


ime fitted to 


P hist é is plainly, i¢h with less 

} } bject. Only prominent 

“3 teristics were the for Philo- 

und tl arlike spirit of the Greeks, than 

rames d festivals. And probably more of 

t] pI of their social peculiarities and 
3 4 ( ese ob r 


vances than to any 


res drawn 


( tements to effort and glory found 

prey e in their literature than those 

fr ther source. Equally with love and war, 
ed the poets. Their victor’s crown was 

y to 1ined in actual battle. The 

P of religion countenanced their rights. The 
( i of t artists were inspired by their tri- 
1 even the teachings of the great masters 

of 1 nterrupted during their celebration. 
‘I ame in a degree, but tinctured by their ruder 


ursuits, was the case amongst 


Roms Though their triumphal shows and 

} were more barbarious, ading, as they 
did, the tims of their power in actual bondage, 
oan m cruel, being rendered horrible 

mbats of gladiators and wild beasts ;—yet 
W ved their nat il purpose.— 

Gq nent by F was to be tested to the end, and 
its faliure t | based that of ( hristian Love. 

From this ] lown to our own times, no nation 
peo} Ji Gentile, Christian or Heathen,— 

De withou | iodical festal and religious ob- 

ind the effort to elevate human nature 

low condition, no governing principle has 

I regardful of them than the Christian.— 

Not to speak « sacred and universally kept Sab- 
| the solemnities of public worship and the 
( yntinuance of all worldly employment have con- 
ted all the great days of the church; while the 
inctions of religion, added to the cheerfulness of 


) ] ' 
noid 


uy enjoyment, have marked the great national 
eras. The 


controller of human nature ever existed, has always 


church of Rome, than which no abler 


been profuse in holidays, secular as well as religious ; 
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fathers of the Reformation general]: 
x] th 
number and less strictly enjoined their observan 

V arious, 


as we find them, all history records the existence of 


and the wise 


14 hair 


acceded to th necessity, though they decreas 


however, in number, nature and purpos¢ 


festivals; and no thoughtful historian has failed to 


remark their relation to national characteristics and 


their influence upon the national life. Like the bal- 


1 


lads and the music of a people, with which they are 
peo} 


intimately connected, the national holidays seem to 


be as necessary to social existence as they are pro- 
motive of peculiar phases of social development. 


10} 

Finally, as a necessity of our own condition, 
for, what Revelation and History 
cannot be inapplicable even to our supposed superior 


of 


selves: 


join in sanctioning 


state humanity,—the questions present them- 
In what respects are these occasions desi- 
rable? To what extent ought they to be observed ? 
And, how shall the habit of their observance be best 
impressed on our popular character ? 

In respect to our common Christianity they ar 
proper and desirable. Not only has christianity 
been declared by the highest judicial authority to be 
a part of the law of the land, but that system is in- 
and every 


terwoven with all our social relations 


fibre of the body politic. Upon it are founded our 
morals, from it springs our civilization, and within 


It 


and proper that its great events should be celebrat- 


it rest our best hopes. is therefore both natural 
ed and its predominance as the ruling principle in 
our national life periodically recognized. It is true, 
we have the Sabbath, recurring at short intervals to 
remind us of our relation to the Creator and to in- 
terrupt worldly pursuits that we shall be so remind- 
ed. 
fit, the value of which, even in a secular utilitarian 
The 
Sabbath, however, is by commandment and of the 


This, of itself, is an individual and social bene- 
point of view, it is impossible to estimate. 
It is obligatory on all, and on the part of the 


But 
Christian- 


law. 
community it is not voluntary action. as a 
Christian people we owe something more. 
ity requires something additional. If we are really 
a christian people, we can only show it by voluntary 
obedience to the laws, voluntary conformity with the 
observances, voluntary celebration of the eras, of 
christianity itself, independent of human laws. And 
chiefly in these observances and celebrations it is, 
that society, as a whole, can best manifest this volun- 
tary homage. It is admitted that christianity can- 
not exist without individual belief and righteousness; 
but it 


have public manifestation. 


is equally true, that social christianity must 
Voluntary social public 
observance would thus seem to be proper; and the 
religious holiday has always been the mode agreed 
upon for this manifestation. 


This view of the matter would seem, amongst other 


reasons, to account for the fact that the law-making 


power has never in this country, and rarely else- | 


where, enjoined the public keeping of the great re- 
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) n { 
Ty | t ( 
I t ynal fe 10st 
d adn n 
sound Ol 
to yu : hav bec 
held, that the monar d of 
past times never ovs hem s of 
confirming that sentiment tru its in 
the numerous but ener y unsuc ts 
to extend popular rignt " Sele ior ¢ ‘ r- 
vances of this descript Out tne ol an 
accidental good King, the a rat 
ictory of one royal rit Ovi ( 1 es- 
cape of wl ed lin I t for it 
tions have had a power lect, ev to the extent 
of causing the noble f g of > conti n 
ty! nny a id rict hun VW en shor ] 
not th republ sn p by de- 
voting a day annually to the remem! e of the 
birth of Wash ngtol ! option 1 1 Declara- 
tior Independen of N Orleans 
and of that great victory which y t nate the 
present rebellion against the rights of the majority ? 
Not even as nt sc De enti 
lish the negativs UO ry, W 1 Vv shal] 
fail to hold h events in na l ret ra and 
in public honor, we shall be uly for a Dictator. 

In respect to our Social E en omforts, 
public celebrations for ac wledgn and grati- 
tude are eminently appropriat if ever there was 
a pe op] that had cause to f lf upon the 
advantages of its con a t thank to 
God for them, it is tl ["} indian had his “corn 
feast” at which he first enjoyed the luxury of the ten- 
der ear and made known his ; ratitude 1 I rod for 
the g ft; the Englishman, even in his h llmate, 
on * May day hails the urn of of flow- 
ers; most nations have devoted th« rst fruits” of 


the earth to a public expression joy and 


gratitude ;—but we have had no su tal occa- 
sion; and only latterly has a day of ‘lhanksgiving 
for mercies experienced an omiorts .e! joyed been 
set apart. In the effort to render productive the 
“pleasant fields” that have been giv we have 


been too much engaged to the “ease 


ommemorate 
It 


ever, to feel, that though we have failed to liba 


which has been made for ug is something 


tents of our overflowing 


> ¢ 


the first portion of th 


cup of mercies to its Giver, we have at leng insti- 
tuted a solemn occasion of gratitude for its actual 
enjoyment. But the time will come when we shall 


confidingly hail, by public observance, the return of 
the genial season of growth and of blossoms, as well 
as somewhat selfishly confine ourselves to a return 


of thanks for filled garners and satisfied wants. 
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To what extent should public holidays be observed? 
If we regard the past, we shall find in the labors in- 
cident to contending with the wilderness and plant- 
ing our nation and its institutions on these “ new 
shores,” sufficient apology and it may be justifica- 
tion, for the neglect or the unfrequency of those so- 
cial observances, that have been attempted to be ex- 
hibited as necessary and desirable. Even now, there 
is in the remains of these same difficulties and in our 
present unsettled condition as to social arrange- 
ments, great excuse for the absence of a common 
consent and practice in respect to them. But if we 
look into the future, we shall find more necessity, 
more room, and more propitiousness for them, than 
in the history of any nation that ever had days to be 
made holy, or grand, or festal. With a growing in- 
telligence—christianized intelligence—as general as 
it will be sound, a liberty restrained only by saluta- 
ry law, and a climate, a plenty and a degree of pros- 
perity never surpassed,—we shall have occasions 
more numerous and far more legitimate for such ob- 
servances, than have yet been celebrated by human 
beings. Then if we regard the influence of these 
advantages upon us, as individuals, and the leisure 
created by the application of educated labor to the 
pursuits of life and by the countless labor-saving 
machines which will give frequent holiday to the 
mere hand-drudge,—the question will be, not how to 
find time for them, but which to select. 

In fact, to the thoughtful prognosticator of the fu- 
difficult 


problems to be disposed of, is that of the safe and 


ture of this great* nation, one of the most 


beneficial use of the large degree of leisure from se- 
vere toil which seems to be before us. Great leisure 
we must have. Enjoyment of that leisure we will 
have; and what that shall be,—-innocent and promotive 
of the common good, or vicious and degrading,—is 
a question that must be met. Even at the present 
moment, no nation ever had more of it, if any ever 
had so much. The Old World calls us plain and 
economical republicans, and probably thinks us poor 
and mean. Yet a star dancer, or singer, or play ac- 
tor, will realize as much wealth from one profession- 
al tour through the States, as from a life of effort in 
Europe. 
not only the leisure for enjoyment, but the will to 


have it and the means to obtain it. And this tide 


The reason is, that “ we the people” have 


is only at the young flood; what it will be when at 


the full, or what freight it shall bear, depends much 
on the precautionary measures of the present.— 
Amongst these, and not the least influential, will be 


the provision now to be made for the devotion of a | 


due proportion of our superabundant leisure to pro- 
per social and public observances. 

What that full provision will ultimately be, it is 
here not proposed to indicate, further than has been 
done, by attempting to show that the classes of 
Christian, Republican, and Social festal holidays 
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erally observed; being: Christmas day, Washing- 
ton’s birth-day and the Fourth of July; and Thanks- 
piving day. Or, to take them in the order of time 
and in their singularly appropriate series as related 
to their subjects,—we open the year in February 
with the birth of the Father of his Country; we 
crown the richness of summer in July with the De 
claration of Independence; we enliven and hallow 
the gloom of November with the joy and gratitade 
of Thanksgiving ; and we consecrate the last days 
of December to that great Christian Event, which 
thus appropriately closes the old, and ushers in the 
new period for the seasons’ changes and for man’s 
duties. 

How shall the necessary habit of observing these 
occasions and such others as time shall add to them, 
be best impressed upon our national character, is 
the last The 
church, the philanthropist, the political economist, 
the 
each do a portion of this work. 
it is not 
must also be prominent and active in the task. 


question briefly to be considered. 


social reformer, will 
Of these agencies 

But the School 
The 


wise Germans say, that “what you would reap in 


sagacious statesman, the 


necessary here to speak. 


the nation you must plant in the schools.” ‘To no 
department of school life is this remark more ap- 
propriate, than to relaxations from it on great pub- 
lic occasions. If holidays are to be not only harm- 
less but promotive to social good, they must be 
made—so to speak—a part of the education of our 
youth. Directors must see to it that they are grant- 


| proper and suitable occasions; Teachers 


ead on 
must see to it that the nature and purpose of those 
occasions are properly explained and fully under- 
stood ; and Parents must see to it that they are suit- 


ably observed. Thus,—other agencies and influences 


assisting,—will it come to pass that when each gene 
ration succeeds its predecessor in charge of the 
destinies of this great nation, each will more fully 
acknowledge the beneficence of Providence, the 
value of our free institutions, and the blessings of 
our temporal position. 

To come back, in conclusion, to the point from 
which these remarks had their start,—all this is uti- 
litarianism of the noblest, as well as the most useful 
and he who denies it to be so, because it does 
and cents, professes that 


kind ; 
not count up in dollars 
base kind of utilitarianism which if pressed to its 
legitimate practical results would coin the hopes 
of his own child into money, and sell the future of 
his country for present gain. 

Let us not merely live that we may work, like 


| beasts prone to the ground and eyes never turned 
I ) 


Heaven-ward; but let us work that we may so live, 
that as much of rational happiness may be ours in 
this life as is consistent with our aspirations to the 


| next; and also, that we may leave to those who come 
will be included. At present, we have at least one | after us the unimpaired opportunity to do likewise. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNA.—JAN. 1863, ing 24th ult., proved 


Apams: A comfortable, attractive, and pleasantly locat- $ : ‘* wen - - 
ed brick school house has been completed in Germany dis portant service oi reer 
trict, in lieu of the one burned a few weeks since, and school ecwda of tm intel 3 
opened in it. The directors of Union district have agreed 4.) qono, A ae 
to build six brick school houses next summer +4 seine a F 


ALLEGHENY A joint Institute of six districts was held ®re Going well, € 
at McKeesport, December 19th, and continued two days tne 
Exercises, —! 





ectures, essays, discussions and ¢ 





mostly conducted by the teachers. Lectures also by the *! 
County Superintendent and Prof. W. Wells. ' deepest Cots ere ae 
interest was manifested and a new impulse given to the | [[yjoy J 
cause. Two or three other joint Institutes will be held dur 
ing the winter. Teachers are anxious to improve, and di CLID N é 
rectors give them encouragement. Throughout the county 
interest in the schools is increasing Ir 

Armstrone: A larger number of difficulties have beer ind |} ] fi 
met with, the present winter, than heretofore, owing in a were nted to M J 
great measure to the employment of an increased number F. B R H 
of inexperienced female teachers. A great deal of sickness t pla 
prevails In Cowanshannock district some schools a los 
ed on account of small-pox A number of schools visited , a 


were nearly broken up by diptheria, scarlet-fever and 
J I d I 






































measles at 

Beaver: The Freedom schools are graded nducted ‘ ' | 
on the Union principle and are doing well A set of Pelton 
maps has just been put in, and arrangements are being made : | 
for large sized globes The exercises at the District Ins tif 
tutes are such as cannot fail to be beneficial Lessor ure : 
assigned at previous meetings. This renders them pleasant te f I D 
as well as } ofitable There seems to be a general cor : 
rence by directors in the law abolishing Saturday schools ] 
and requiring Institutes 

l 1) , 

BEDFORD District Institutes have been organized in 
all the townships heard from and will no doubt result i . 
great good Everything will be done to 1 ler them eff 
cient The School Journal is gaining favor 

BERKS In spite of the times, we have s eeded in ; “ 
grading three schools, one in Upper Bern t ywnship, ( il , N ; 
Upper Tulpehocken, and one in Tulpehocken vith tw ; : 
departments (separate rooms,) one for the primary Sse 
and the other for the more advance Kutztow1 t . 
completed a fine two story building 47 feet square, with fou 
spacious rooms, at a cost of about $3000. Eri An ] 

Mi 

Biair: Institutes are increasing, and in districts wher« . 
at first indifference and opposition were exhibited, the = : ’ 
have been established and are meeting with favor and doing pa 4 
good In seve es two and three distri united in Boy 
one Institute ts by parents to the schools are becom vi 
ing more frequent. The educational meetings are generally | } 
well attended. The work is going forward. ow 

BRADFORD Superintendent Coburn recommends th: I ron 
following programme of exercises for District Institut bntad lr} 

First half-hour, forenoon, Reading; second, Ge gray | y P P 

third, Mental Arithmetic ; fourth, Orthography ; fifth, Talk ed 
on the methods of teaching and managing schools, & the ] I 
First half-hour, afternoon, Grammar econd, Written the Cour . 
Arithmeti third, Make appointments for next me it : e 
&c.; fourth, Spelling; fifth, Interchange of opinion upon 7 
educational subject ; — 

SUCKS The North-western Institute held a session on ny atte 
the 29th and 30th December, at Appl bacl lle, in the spa punctual attenda ] 
cious church of the place, without any expense to the Insti- | t 1eed f t 
tute The exercises, conducted by the active and enterpris- | e . 
ing teachers, were all of a hi rhly pra ical nature About M 
30 tear s, a few directors, and a nsiderable number of te 
citizens were in attendance; much interest was manifeste ul 
throughout " und d ed 

( C 
BurLeR But one district was found in which the 
School Board had not required the teachers to form an In- * 
stitute In every instance, as far as can be learned, the ad : ERS J 
vantages of the Institutes are acknowleged both by tes at v 
ers and directors. The number of female teachers is larger ners : 
than heretofore, many of their school rooms were found ™' ‘ g 
cheerful, in good order, with pupils well classified and re are Bon nur 
spectful. Thoroughness in drill and strictness of recitation ‘ 4 . us = 
were observed. the { t | ; ' . 
thirt ive ichers W 
CENTRE The County Institute of three days commenc- and citizens of the t 
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general 


Reports, Discussions, Essays, Class-drills, were the 
exercises 


= 
‘ 


On the 27th ult. a County Institut 
ice Hill and continued three days 

citizens from different parts of the ec 
The exercises consisted pri 


JUNIATA 


present 


of lectu vnd discussions Able lectures were delivered 
by Mr. Smith, County Superintendent of, Mifflin, and Prof 
Shoemaker of Academia. The Institute was a grands 

ce In some districts there was a dis} tion to extend 
the school month to 22 days and neglect the District Insti 
tut but after becoming more fully acquainted with th 
design of the law, all came into the work, and now 


an Institute 


LANCASTER The Lanca 
contains a valedictory by Ke 


district ha 
ster I nion ! 
Lamb , Esq., editor of tl 
paper, ci 


ri 


Educational Department of that sused by the dis 
continuance of the Union. This is to be regré l, i 
much as the Union was the only weekly pay th 
that had any educational department. It is hoped 
long he may have charge of a similar column and I 
his contributions to a cause in which he has alread l 
ed such efficient service 

The County Edueational Association h I 
meeting in the Lancaster High School, Jan V ! 
attendance quite fair. The questior H I D 
trict Institutes be conducted,’’ was discu l I | 
Ir » Mr. Montgomery delivered a | 
the diss m upon District nd County I Vas 








sumed Messrs. J. J. Zercher, I. 8. G t i J 
Caskey were appointed to report on th t 
meetine 

LA ENC! e all in oj ccey 

threes loi ’ \ 

1 a 
r t fs rict va 4 

ises and bt 

LUZERN! hou ] 

l W Wi H ! 1 

r Sck ) ] rhe I I 
titut Dal le he urned 1 Mar 

Li \ N Do iar as wa i D 
t Ir i ire mostly ir stud 
( nty 

McKran In Eldy District directo and her 
? r effort mmply witl é i hold 
] At the examinations the sul tw liscussed 
nd it is nerally understood that Institu W l 
held it as most of the teachers are in 1 ‘ ed 
male hools widely ittered, and tl ig 
part impassab! iey have a not been ge 
rally I 1 

MirF! Che County Association met in Lewistown on 
he 2d of J ry between 50 and 60 t | 
rhe exercises were varied and practical Col. J. A. Wr t 
delivered a teresting lecture on the kind of i t 


quired 
tend 


lutions tl 


) maintain a republican governm 


nt le some appropriate remark 
was unanimously a 
pursued by our State Superinte: lent of Com 


Am the 
fol lo é 


owmg 
the wise poi 


mon Schools, in regard to District Institutes, commend 
self to all true teachers, and should receive from them : 
corresponding share of co-operation in carrying out the 
spirit as well as the letter of the law 


Monroe 
ult., to meet 


the 20t} 
Mu 


A County Institute was organized on 


gain on the 17th inst. at same place. 


good is ex} ed to result from it. The District Institutes 
ire all well attended, and are growing in favor with the d 
rectors and the community 

MonTGoMERyY The County Teachers’ Association met 
at Jenkintown on the 19th of December, and continued 
days s pleasant and profitable Misses A. C. } 





quette, E. Walker and J. C. Wood, read exce t essay 
and each ed a professior il certificate D ( 
Plymouth, de red a lecture well fitted to d l se 
in the caus tf education. 
v: The Moravian Seminary, Bet hem, w 
tered a few weeks agi i i l 8 
money, &. stolen, am t ’ t 
hundred d s By the prompt action M Vv 
Pri I rrapliing to Philadelph 1 « the r pe! 


and lodged in jail 
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NoORTHUMBERLAN January Ist the most spirited and 
ess I h I ute ever held in the county closed. 
1 the é zy districts, except two, were represented— 
ul t m by the whole corps of teachers Teachers 
ming alive to the responsibilities of their position. 
st Institutes 1 be held in most if not all the dis- 
! tl "i ter 
P All the I ts visited have District Institutes 
| operation 
S ; The young ladies, attending Selins Grove 
No. 1, on ¢ is morning, presented a free-will 
; heir teacl Mr. John Peckman, as a mark of 
ind regard for his noble efforts in the cause 
( ty Institute met at Freeburg, De- 
29th. and con il three days; 51 live teachers 
The t spirited, interesting and successful in- 
held tle Snyder and conducted by home 
R I mmending the County Superin- 
nd S } rnal were adopted District In- 
oa 1 throughout county, and 
en their object is understood be very suc- 
| public and the parents and 
bly it ttend. 
S i) D mber a large portion of the 
} ilencé f Diy ¢ ia, in a very 
Very many child ] lied. The 
e al and m t schools will 
S HANNA I ( nty Ass t held its annual 
New M bg 2d and 34d It was spirited 
i é ein attendance about 125 teach- 
f ectors and izens. The 
M Great Bend |} ve partially 
i their | In Jack- 
| | Ww i Clifford districts, 
] fl t time 
, taught f es than 
) 3 ar F r held in nearly all 
( I l vi I winter in 
1 Ty { Te in t wh 
D } wt l Institute 
i t > turdays 
| t ts, who 
this tl tl Institute, 
y consent of ti r directors.— 
lock, a. m., and at 1 o’elock, 
| : re towards ¢ iting the stand- 
} t r that has been done for years. 
| A te ting meeting of t Lewisburg and 
Jo hh ites was held in Lewisburg, 12th of De 
Eighteen teachers present,—exercises practical 
I l ed for the next meeting. The Insti- 
B onvened at Union school h e 20th Decem- 
r th ‘ s during the da xercises spirit- 
1 intere These meetings awal proper in- 
€ rs and people ar la doing good.— 
d f Harti Lewis and Limestone have spent 
it venty d in the purchase of Wilson’s school 
l lily chart 
WARREN A first class two story school house at Lots- 
has been completed by one of our most enterprising 
g Directors sustained by the people. Institutes 
rar l in several districts with gratifying suc- 
s &€ Is generally taught by females, and even in dis- 
which heretofore females were rejected as incapa- 
f te the winter term, they are giving satisfaction 
und parent 
Wa . | ‘ Mt. Pleasant township 
~ ur Hill, November 22 Forenoon 
} usses of the hool, in w h the pu- 
ed with such « tness as plainly 
: n the caus After n devoted to 
} 
WESTS N 4 Ur n Di I held at 
! Fifty teach » attendance; ex- 
. ' 1 dy | ( Institute 
! ( H G isburg, 
t. 215 ten 2 whom 
sal « All the « ( we praise- 
] f Mess I Smith were 
: sp l The nev hool building 
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in Greensburg will soon be when finished 


will be one of the finest in the western part of the State Sacrar 


comple ted, and 


Yor« The educational convention held during Decem- 
ber, surpassed in interest all preceding ones [he presence 
of Profs. Wickersham and Brooks, their admirable lectu toward 
and practical lessons, gave such success to this Institute, 
that no County Institute should be held without the assist- Edu . 
ance of some of the practical workers of the State Normal, Teact 
when they can be secured. The directors of Peach Bottom |! 
district have furnished their schools with sets of outline s 
maps. School celebrations were held in a number of 
The idea that boys and gi 














tricts at the close of the year. k 
require comfortable houses to be educated in, is beginning | pr h 
to be understood—as all the new houses indicate progres S 
sion. The columns of the county papers are always open | tl 
for educational purposes nd 1 : 
inl Ruaop! 
EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES, 
VERMONT The editor of the State School Journal sa 
he has more than once sent copies of his periodic ul te every } 
Superintendent in the State, without response except from ! 
afew. The few, he thus particularizes: ‘‘ Supt. F. wh 
ha irnished us the leading article in this number; Supt D p 
P. who has taken the money which the law allow r'p 
examining teachers, and paid for copies of the Journal for 
their benefit ; but Supt. F. No. 2, who was a homore t vf 
a college wa ffered copies of the Journal / , by the Post 
Master ! sed to take them.’’ Our Ve t } 
seems irp 1 at the last case; but to us it seen ‘ 
sophome i> that « lition of inchoate m l beir 
often aclass < two below common sense 
MAIN? I eacher has been adopted as t organ « 
the Stat : ition and the editor has called to! 
tes in the conducting of th | 
h te sole t] d 
f, and he will nod - 
st Amongst the 1 1 
session at B 
maki t th i retary to < es 1 
terials for a re} ly} rress d " 
this report to vddre of Pr nt 
Whether thi iations in M ° : 
braces other St easure bu N ] 
be b 
ILLINOIS At the Lake County Teachers’ Ir tute; a 
query box with a slit in the lid, was pia ed on the t 1 
written questions. The box was opened and th 
diseu l at the appointed hour, with the following resu 
as to some of them 
Should any Teacher be employed to teach hool, wh 4 Pave. 
uses tobacco ? 
The vote was 87 against, and 3 in favor of the State Com — 
missioner granting a certificate to the tobacco user. a 


Should Teachers be employed who habitually attend 


and theatres? i doa 


ANSWER These amusements tend to distract the mind, Cc 
make habits irregular, and conseqnently unfit for teaching ‘ i 


What degree of t 


1perature should the themometer indi - 
cate, in the scl l room Tr) 





The general opinion seemed to prefer 65 deg . , 
Should Teachers make fire in the school room ? iis Is 
ANSWER Should not Som cholars in the vy ity 

should do it in time, and be paid by the district 
Should female teachers be paid as much as males? ‘ 
ANSWER Certainly. Why not? Ml. 4 
Onto State School Commissioner Smyth in his r nt r W 

report, estimates that 5,000 of the teachers of Ohio, be r |] ty 

one-half of the young men who were teac! in the § 

two years ago—have joined the army. Of these he gives 

quite a list officers, from Major General t fajor, whi ; 

have disti lished themselves by their skill l gallantry | V 

in the field 
CALII From California ¢ | ] 

N y k J 5 urn ti ~ N } ] 

ha I San Fra t l 

July t id lately had M 

Ahira H ie P ul ig 

were a} priated by the Legislature and B l 

tees appointed O free student is adn l r } 

county ; all others pay five dollars per month in ad é A is t 





Mr. John Swett has been elected State Superintendent of ' author } 


Nt 
ine ity 
1 
i 
HT. 
N 
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evidently wa 


ing object 
He under- 
ris found 


M 1: Obtaining 
should ap 
sational les- 
rs generally 
) complex 
y 

Instruc- 
nonth, 
being 
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I W r and hints on 
I Pupils.— 

| Commercial 

series of 

] r of Penman- 

) c 2Zmo. 232 pp. 

‘ully thought 
trated. It 
manship ; 
i and Let- 


Writing. The 


nerely Pen- 
ndamental 


portion is 
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re easy 
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first part of this division, to give his views as a Grammarian 
on Orthography, Etymology, Syntax and Punctuation, 
preceded by remarks on the difficult and irrelevant topics of 
Ideas and Language. Now, if he had substituted for this 
interpolation, the same number of pages on higher Graphics, 
his book, in our opinion, would have been just so much the 
nearer what it should be But the latter port f this di 
vision,—on Letter Writing, embracing the form 
and other written communications of this class.—is clear 
useful and in place. Part Four is brief and interesting, and 
the portions of it treating of the Materials for Writing and 
Hints for conducting W riting-Classes, is especially usef 

On the whole, this is a good book, a very large step toward 
the one just now needed on the subject, and the best we have 


yet seen 


Tue ContIneNTAL Map or Norrn Ame! 1, compiled 





from recent G vernment Surveys and the a ie 
sources Published by Jae VW N lt Arch St 
Philadelphia 


This map—about six feet square and got 
style of the map maker and engraver’s art ledly the 
fullest and most satisfact ry we have see r the family 
or the school desiring the greatest, the most reliable and 
the cheapest amount of information on or heet, it is th 
best It does not curtail (rebel-like) the fair proportions of 
our great Union, by cutting off either the t of rida 
the nose of Maine, and sticking them to ons On 
contrary, it gives full and satisfact ry details heir prope 
relative positions and proportions, of the adj ng count. 
such as Canada, Russian America and Noy Scotia 


one side, and Mexico and the West Indies i the T 





also traces the creat Railway lines, completed and proposed 
the Isothermal lines, and the distributi fy vnd ar 
mals Vithout being loaded or cor ed by1 es and 


minor details, it gives, in outline and 
and in the margin, with much informati 


to specify, the names of the county towns of every Stat« 


the Union A reliable Geological n 7 t] [ ted St 
and Canada, is amongst the othe: treasures the margi 
In short, it is a sheet to be hung up in the family sittiy r 


room for reference by all, and the information of the youne 
Tue First Lines or Eneuisn Grammar: being a 
extract of the author’s larger work, the titute f 
English Grammar And 
Tue Institutes or Eneuisna Grammar. method 
ranged, with forms for Parsing and correcting. Exar 
for Parsing, Questions for Examinatior ilse S 





ix 
correction, Exercises for Writing, observat for the ad 
vanced Student, Five methods of Analysis, and a Key 
the Oral Exercises : 

Both these works are by the distinguished Gran 
Gould Brown, and have recently been 1 i ar exe 
cises in Analysis and Parsing added by FJ i i 


M. Published by Wm. Wood, 61 Walker street. Nev 
York 1862 


It is needless to multiply words in rence to Gould 
Brown’s Grammars It will, however 
thousands of his admirers and the use 
learn that new and revised editions ] heer 
—adding the more modern proces f , LI 
their former contents. So far as we have had t 
ine, the revising editor’s task has beet well } l ! 
these works are now in a position to compet essfully 


the teacher’s preference with any extant 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, embracing the & eand A 
cation of Numbers By Ch s Davie LL.D. P 
of Mathematics, & 12 

New York. 1863. 


This last work by the veteran of Numb« will speak 


2mo 36 pag sarnes & Bur 
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itself It seems t ymplete the author’s idea of a series of 


metics,—which now embraces: 1. Primary, 2. Intel- 





lectual, 3. Practical (the present book,) 4. 1 niversity Arith- 


metic, and 5. Practical Mathematies ;—all by the same pub- 
ishers We need not say that this is a first-rate work of the 
iss to which it belongs; but we may add, that it is hand- 


ely printed. on good paper, and is well gotten up in all 


A Sy yD Book 1n GEOMETRY Reasoning upon Facts.— 
Brewer & Tiles- 


| | 


is intended to follow “the first lessons in Geometry,’ 
ne author, after the acquisition of some knowledge 
etic by the ner the author very correctly ob- 


upne to us, that ‘‘the true scientific order 


M l n would be begin with the 
f Geometry y to take both the facts and reason- 
Arithmet ind afterwards returt to Geometry,— 

1t to its proofs This little book is 

int l to commence the ond geometrical 

t th l mmence the 


reometrical reasoning To tl end, it effects a 





¥ small cor s; and while it employs proper 

phra ’ ithe ’ il form of reason- 
ipplies most of the processes to familiar objects and 
| g e demand f and recognition 


WAGON} ' nf ALLEGHANIES poem of the days 


x fj s Buc 1 Read. J. B. 


Per poe! By a Pennsylva ia poet! Does 


sound Pp I 
. ~— 
l I us dar] 
Wi J " LD way 
) 7 ind LV 
0 ’ S na smiles . 
P her thousand es 
vi P ind H in fling 
| I cla : Wyoming 
\ l yu Lancastrian f Is 
I wit} , hich Cer elds 
\ i { l iles and hil 
Ind t f il uly il né 
Wi flas} Brandywine, 
And wi ts hundred n 


| } say I s note of advertisement, that “‘ the 
hiefly laid on the banks of the 


1] 


Schuylkill, between Philadelphia and Valley Forge; the 


previous t ind during a great part of the 


var of Independ This is the poem which was listened 


as read by th elebrated Elocu- 


i was every where received with 


The plot is well 
u 1ined Curi sity is excited in 
fey ind each new development of the story 


swerne =" wl ti denouement ig 


ure rood me of them displs ying exquisite 
uage rl rsification of the 
1, though there is occasion. 


ild have blotted, 


SONS | SUNDAY IN THE YEAR; from the 
it \ f the Apostles 24mo 112 pages. 

Porter, Sunday School Union, 200 Mulberry 

\ ‘ >” 7” 

ianity h ts facts as well as its principles, and, in 
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a higher sense, its Letter as well as its Spirit. Though 
founded on Revelation, yet in common with humanly dis- 
covered sciences, its facts must be learned before its princi- 
ples can be applied; the Letter -is to be known before the 
Spirit is experienced. It has always struck us that this pre 
liminary acquisition is pre-eminently the work of the Sal 

bath school; and that much of the failure, so far as it has 
failed, of that potent, appropriate and promising agency, has 
been owing to the attempt to make it do too much. Con- 
looked for to 


when well-grounded Catechumens are all, in the ordinary 


verted Christians are issue from its classes, 
course of events, that can be expected. 
This little book seem 


provide for this want. 


to recognise this distinction and to 
It selects, in chrono-logical as well 
as ecclesio-logical order, the great events of Christianity,— 
from the Birth to the Crucifixion,—the actions and lessons 
and Parables of the Saviour, the acts of the Apostles from 
their mission till the arrival of Paul as prisoner at Rome, 


with brief notes connecting these events historically, and 





questions for different ages to impress them on the mi 


the idea being to indelibly impress on the memory the great 


facts of Christianity and to cause them to be cl 
yssessed, by the accom 
This 


so far as we can 


stood and systematically p 


rmation seems to be 


questions and inf 
provided for, and that too, perceive, with- 
out sectarian tinge 

‘his useful work grew out of the 
Judd, Editor of the American Agriculturist, ir 
School,—who also aids in higher culture than that of mother- 


earth; and it has 
Story, of New York. We commend it 


all teachers who 


experience of Orange 


the Sunday 


been put into form by Mrs. Olin and Dr 


to the attentior 


are also Sunday-school teachers, (we hope 


there are many,) and of all who wish to promote sound 
biblical knowledge in youth 


Queena OS RR TT IT TT Te 
{ti (i iy] , 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ) 
Harrissura, Feb., 1863. ‘ 


SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN JAN. 1863. 


Counties Districts. T reasurers. Amounts. 


Adams, Gettysburg, E. G. Fahnestock, $ 270 00 
Allegheny, Allegheny City, Alex. Cameron, 1608 80 
‘ Chartier John Hodgson, 87 60 


112 80 


141 64 


Geo. K. Gamble, 
William Frew, 
John M. Harper, 
N. Edminster, 


Temperancey le, 
Union, 
Ty rone bor . 


Athens twp., 


Blair, 
Bedford, 


Troy bor., Chas. E. Paine, 58 80 
Bucks, Falls, Geo. Comfort. 184 00 
Cambria, Millville, Evan Lewis, 166 00 


“ Wilmore, Joseph Miller, 41 60 


Chester, Birmingham, John P. Lager, 50 40 
. Caln, West. James Ash 112 80 
Franklin, Jas. W. Lysle, 82 00 

Oxford bor., George Irwin, 37 20 

Pheonixville, Levi B. Kaler, 66 80 


Union (of C&D)E 
Valley, ~ 


sie 


dley, 16 40 


Greenwood, 


Willistown, R. E. Harris, 126 80 

Crawford, Evansburg, Daniel Mackay 29 20 
3 Fallowfield, W., 8. M. Gordon, 60 80 
Mealville, A. F. Stuart, 366 80 

. Sparta, John Rose, 74 00 
Turnersville, James White, 16 80 

s6 Venango twp., J. W. Skelton, 76 40 
Cumberland, Allen, | pper, Jacob Coover, 139 20 
“A 145 20 


Hampden, M. Stayman, 


Mechanicsburg, Sol. P. Gorgas, 235 60 


“9 Shippensh’g bo., John Grabill, 182 40 
Delaware, Bethel, J. W. Hance, 51 20 
. Birmingham, L. H. Bullock, 53 20 


Counties. Districts » tes Amounts. 
Delaware Provider I \ é Thomas 70 80 


Erie Albion, yr. R. Ortor ig 00 


Elk Creel I R 152 00 

Mill Ci; I I el 7 20 

Wa ! 191 60 

W I . ) 00 

Lancaster Cok I ‘ 148 00 
M 143 60 

Lebanor A N I 178 80 
L N I 126 40 

Luz f Bear ( I I 30 00 
Carbonda G 64 00 

Pit n | \ l 69 20 

v] ( 242 380 

Fi 62 80 

W ar ) i. 2 i4 00 

Mercer ( prir I ' 63 20 
Perry I. ¢ 70 80 

Montgomery, Bi 81 20 
\ ! 5 187 60 

N 781 60 

N 136 00 

| ] 0) 

PY | I lf 10 

Northan I t 40 
Northut i N \ R 00 
Sehuvll A A 290 00 
| l ] 20 

Ure 75 20 

M I 118 8 

‘ ; 9 40 

| e ) 60 

| ZZ9 OV 

scl 240 40 

Sract 4 10 
G I 132 00 

J I ] 10 

0 nd 61 20 

. | | 20 

} 2 00 


ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS, TEACHERS, CITIZENS AND 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 





ANSWI S E 

74. QUESTION A teacl iby written agree- 
mer ri nts, at > Before the end of 
the iu i tu } 
raised SZ r} i iy t 
nd witl it retur! 
known Is he ¢ é 

Dire C/ D ( 

ANSWI H 8 ito re- 
turn and tor he w DAY f the 
Justice of 1e P ki 

7 QUE N lt I ng the 
collecti f sel tax I accord- 
ing t la Do L/} 

ANSWI I i Directors 
t i pecif le | nly re 
ju T t ent per 
SOI i i ind for its 
faithti Ww ng 
to unde! r less thing 
lleca ] by writ- 
en i wl it 
wi I I ll that 
l i | the su 
¢ t 1 


WAs ass he 
vd ! tox 
be exonerat tax ?— 
Douglass Dt 

ANSWI | lect be exonera 
ted If the itor or ad se t y the tax, 


the collector is to seize a perty on the 


— eee 
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LXII;) a 


property be found, he is to return the ar 


premises to pay the tax (N: 


the County Commissioners, under No 


become their duty to make the tax by sal 


77. QUESTION Is it legal for teacl 
branches than those set-forth in their certi! 
tn Susquehan na co. 

ANSWER It is not This is expressly 
latter clause of No CXXXV. of the sch 


78. QUESTION If other branches are 
Board to be taught, beside those specified 1 


must the teacher be exami ed in the 


y . 
Sus TuUENANNe CO 


He must An examinatior 


ANSWER 





branches is as plainly enjoined by the law 
orthography, Xc 

79. QUESTION Must the minutes 
what branches are to be taught in the sch 
—Director in Susq 

ANSWER It were much better tl ! 


those specified in the law, should be auth 
without a resolution to that effect ado} 


entered on the minutes But, u 


condu t their pr ceedings with such exa 
as to embra all their proceed in t 
therefore ippose Lthat the a ia 
branch in the school, in con! nity w 
of the Board, or committs I V 
and implied assent the B 
teacher amenable to th , \ CX \ 
other branches than those 
cat 
80. QUESTION H 1 i 
betnk an to ¢ mn. Ot, 
parents live in another D bu 
evenings wiih a fre dur 
board, in ler to at l ) 
relative 1 1 such cl i l 
ent’s District at the end 
Dt., Clearfield 
ANSWER Such an arrangem é 
the school of the District into wl ti 
Tt is the same as if tl urent paid the 
lodging in another District, in ord 
its better schoo N ne W l nt 
be legally lone and yet the cas ule 
the same in principle, as it is only pay 
boarding by his work instead of w I 
this kind it is the zztention that t 
pose of the child’s removal into the l 
or primarily that of takir yr advantage of 
tempt is illegal. If, on the other hand, tl 


some other Jona fide object, ¢ for exal 


and educated by a grand-parent to Ww 


his boarding and clothes, or for 
much entitled to admissi into t 
as if his 1 irents also resided th 
81. QueSsTION Can i : 
ing the D ict I it f 
10 t » netead « from Ot f 
— D c P D ( 
ANSWER [he Institu 
the tim uY the tea 
the sa | 


considerable dista to tra the I 
shorten or entirety d 


| se W \ I 
i 


should accommodate them. The teachers 


LXIII, when it w 82. QuESTION A teacher h 


7, 


1 if no person ral or shorten them, with- 


int of the tax 
a certificate averaging 


, i ut 24, and is fully as well qualified as the figures repre- 
the ian 


nt: but tw th pupils of the hool are as well quali- 
to teach ot! fied as the teacl who, it is thought by some, is therefore 
te ?— Dire not m pet t to te hthem Can tl Directors legally dis- 
83 this teacl - must the County Super intendent annul 

bited by Director of Merce 
“ ; ANSWEI Directors may, i think proper, dis 


ss the teacher for ‘‘incompetence,’’ under No. CXXXV. 
the school law f the school law The County Superintendent may also, 
Dir t f he think it proper to do so, annul the certificate; but as 


nt would exclude from the profession ailtoge- 


probal it measure may not be advisable, inasmuch 
nti : eacl ned of might t ite competent and 
ifficient t ke charge of some other school. If dismissed 
B 1 show \ ther le, the District will not be liable in damages to 
the d ‘ ich dismissal ! . violation of the con 
hy } t f ontormit he law 
‘ A WEI TO TEA s 
| t , 
the I . Qu! The Postm I to charge nine 
‘ 1 lva the Pennsylvania 
few |] . Vermont Jour- 
? ’ ‘ , 74 
i! \ i I “y co. 
’ | All su ls, weighing 
‘ Ix pay nd a half cent per 
verba ' a. t in the Uni- 
J ! ly hs two ounces and 
\ I x nts @ year can 
{ My I District and T teach 
It would suit me much better to 
; the D n¥ i I reside, than 
lit ( [ ’—. Teacher 
it the conse! f the Board of Di- 
D n which you t h 1 this should 
se1 from the I tu f that District 
P f ex 1 your own conveni- 
yI ited. 7 sa question for your 
ight to at 1 | to determine 
¢ ( In some Districts the school wood is cut 
l’s boarding dv n some it is sawed to the proper length 
| dval er to split i few it is not even 
shat : , wed In the two latter cases, what should the teacher do, 
cI nentioned on the subject in the agreement ? 
ju - i 
r I " This bject s/ n all cases be provided 


rent, or understood when the contract is 

If ] f he teacher may lea the school for the rea- 

) ; fuel is not pr led; and in that case, he 
10018, | \ sation for | ces up tothe time 


hild ren -_ } : leaves: but he should not withdraw without 


In all these cases, 


' - m to be t} t prudence and mo- 
then h ‘ P her rather to ] fuel with the 

f the D 1 of 4 7 , ils. than to separate himself from the 

1 Next 1 } have the matter 

: rreen na t is f in! yance need 

, f « teacher. This once 

‘ ! be I to acquire tl haracter of being 
5 ( New-Year day and 

a , in : nd counted as 

b { wl Br 2d ford 

elle ' il ] that Christmas 

the B : s uv. Washir birth-day and the 4th 
cannot, howey f July, are lays by general coasent, or the direction of 
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the constituted authorities; but it is not believed to be ne- 
cessary or proper now to extend the list. If either of these 
holidays occur on an ordinary school day, the name of the 
holiday is to be written on the column under the proper date, 
and the day is to be counted as if the school had been open 
Such is the rule in the case of other employees by the month 
or the year. If other holidays are taken, without the con- 
gent of the proper Board, the time is to be made up at the 


end of the term. 


87. QuESTION We tried to get our Board to define what 
should be sufficient excuses for absence from school, but 
failed. Then we adopted the rule to require written excu- 
ses from the parents, and with good effect. sut now some 
Directors forbid us to demand these, and there is a probabi- 
lity that the Board will adopt a resolution prohibiting the 
teachers from requiring written excuses. Can the Board 


legally do so ?— Teacher in Butler co 

Answer: In the absence of any regulation on the sub- 
ject, the teacher has the legal right to require a written ex- 
cuse for absence ; but if the Board prohibit the requiring « 
written excuses, its right to do so is as plain as it is that 
thus to exercise it would be injudicious. There are many 
Boards in the State that have not defined, by resolution, tl 
causes of absence from school, to be received by the teacher 


as sufficient excuses; but this is the first intimation of the 


intention to encourage absence and truancy, by a measur 
of this kind It is hazardir t little to predict, tha if ad } 
ed and whers be prevented from requiring proof tl 


sence has been with the parent’s consent, —the num!) 
pupils in attendance at the end of the term will | 
decreased, and that next year few teachers worth tl 


will present themselves to take charge of the schools 


88. QUESTION Has a teacher authority over his pupils 
outside of the regular school hours ? Teacher 2 G 
county 


uw 1 y } } ‘ 7 $ r 
, R el ot. oT > tent o elng I 
ANSWI He has n to the extent of being 


or their conduct But he has such jurisdiction over them 
while coming to, returning from, and on the school premi 


ges, or in its vicinity during recesses, as authorizes him t 
punish them for improper conduct on the way to and from, 
and at the school premises. 


89. QuESTION Has the teacher of a day school auth 


rity over his pupils at night-school in his district, and in hi 
own school house ?— Teac rin Greene co. 
ANSWER He has no authority over them when mem 


bers of a night school taught by another, whether in his own 
school house or elsewhere. If the night school be taught by 
himself, then he has authority over them only as the teach: 
of the night school, but should not punish them next day 
in the day school, for misconduct in the night school. 

90. QUESTION Has a teacher authority over his pupils 
when his school meets another school, at the school house of 
that school ?— Teacher in Greene co. 

He has the same authority as he would ir 


ANSWER ] 


own school house, when, under his care and control as a 


teacher, his pupils visit another school either in the same or 
‘ 


another District ; because, in that case, the original relation 


of teacher and pupil exists, and wherever they are in tha 


relation ts ¢/ yl, however the locality may have been 


changed 





91. QUESTION Has the teacher of a village school tl 
right t t apart study hours in the evenings, and 
his scholars to retire from the streets at the appoi l I 
and devote themselves to the preparation of th s for 
next d unless othe » employed by their ] 
Teach ‘ Bedford c 

ANSWER Teachers may advise their pupils t t apar 


certain hours in the evening for studying the lessons of the 
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next day; and they may, 


request, and ask their conc 


rect authority either to 
parents to cause them to st 
nated. Pupils are not 
teacher while at home, but 
guardians 


If a teacher meet a pupi 


recommended for study at I 
and prepare his lessons, ar 
teacher | right next 
un act l tl 
Lppropr ner. for 1 
the fact 

92. QUESTION It was 


we should only have half a 
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three Hav I right t 
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I am very much pleased to hear of such a spirit in Fulton | us of 


district and hope that the measure in contemplation will 
goon be adopted. The improved conditon of the schools 


the favorable school sentiment and the corps of competent moder! 


instructors in your district, all convince me that your dis 
trict is making a move in the right direction A course of 
visitation like the one you wish to adopt, has been followed Ag 
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blackboard and class recitation are 


st prominent of the improvements in 


methods of instruction, this matter should 


ttention. 


ystem of grading the scholars and of promot. 


in a number of the most improved districts in the county } P , ' le to +} | } } 

: : #y<- , . y then rom the one grade t¢ he othe as a 
viz: Paradise, Pequea, W. Lampeter, Bart, Little Britair : al BTaue Ww other has been 
&c., with the best results Indeed, so rapid has been the idopted. a seems to be a vi ry g 1 one. The 
improvement of the schools in consequence of the adopt eal ’ | _— , 

epee ss of the High School department is, how- 
of this new measure to improve them, that it was not only . I ’ 
noticeable at my visitation of the schools in those district er, impaired by having puplis plac -d in it who are 

ras ade thes yiect of some special rez rks in their 4 : 47 4 . 
= “- ma . the subject of some special 1 ‘sin th ficiently advanced in scholarship to be ad- 
nnual reports. : 
: ae ee - 
I advise the following plan of procedure u icted there. 
Appoint one of the Board of Directors (the Secretary if — ‘ 
oo ¥ =. ; Chis « of pupils is admitted because the 
competent) to make monthly visits to each school, spending 
half a day in each, or so much time as will enable | t : vols 1 h tl properly belong are overrun 
get a just and full knowledge of the condition of the sch 41 teac] Pp ee shools are 
taking notes of the number of scholars. their class it ; $3 . - 
conduct, disposition to study, and readiness in re t ) l 1; and b the number fit 
also of the condition of the school room with rega | to the high school is limited, and 
cleanliness, cheerfulness, taste and comfort, and of the . : ™ ae 5 : 
pearance, industry and skill of tl I ‘ mpa ply 1 l ent to Warrant the keeping open a 
instruction ; and to that every thing that of 7 } 
these objects is sper y procured ; 
gut the great end t ittained } ich al | offic Besides the public schools, there are two or three 
o infuse i ) scho ‘ orkit rit n tl t . 
Ae wok ant +" coy Ma worse _ oe : privat of various grad In one of these 
oO eacher and pupil that is,t Ke the ft 1e! » aD ail 1 . 
that thoroughness in « ying and teacl und ¥ o rabie portion of the pups are pursuing a 
in the branches are required of them; andthe pupils to know yf iilar to that marked out for the 
what is require l of th m before tl teache n perform his , 
duty rightly Let, therefore, the visiting r tak ‘ 
of the degree of advancemée f evel " t 1 | i 1 . 
“pe i gag - ; : \ seen, that there are two systems, 
at his first visit, by writing down in his not ook the pa vipat <i 
of the book from which the recitation is heard; and ( a the private, laboring side by side, 
he visits a ain let hin l t same ind 1 } } } . 
its agai him d n rk } r t disadvantage anc F 
an examination of the cl s in ev ranch, and t . , me - : : othe 
. : ; +} har _— we ile 
ground they have passed over between the prior a1 { f e othe A or example, in 
sequent Visits, as will enable him t rive at a correct ! ‘ h oh sn) yl ot ide of studies there are not 
clusion as to the th ul tudy l : , e117 ; , 

: oe : “iy UT tor e two | schools: conse nt. 
teaching in every school And at th se of the 1 | Un ru hoois ; consequent 
him make a short statem to the school, in a f ire obliged to admit pupils of a lower grade 
way, of what he has found to praise, and make such sug > 
ge ‘tions for correcting faults as | I , i } p t Lin operation. Besides, two teachers 

Sti 8 ) rre ng tauits as fh may deel m t lita I 

It may also conduce to grea l to contrast diffe to | mploys d, of superior qualifications and 
schools in the presence of t | : » make ther ’ ’ - +h : 

: — high salaries, to do the work that one might do 
fully alive to the interests of thei , ut high \ * ao the work Lt Ons might 1c 

In conclusion permit me to say, that in my opinion, tl 3 wi There is consequently a great loss in money 

lw war hich wa: secut . {} 
only way by = ch wi . u regular a 1 eff beetles ce in the coures pursu d. 
visitation of sch s, 1s the adoption of t in sug = 
above, with reasonable pay to the visiting officer Fe The prope emedy for these evils is a reorganiza- 

ce the benefit can be rived frot hndde 1% , , 
that twi th benefi in [ i ved I n i id a combination of the two s\ stems. Could 
proper superintendency, I most heartly end » the acti h . ’ 
of the Board, and bid them speed in the work the mon spent to Keep the two systems In 
A I ak 'y AVID EVANS N be thrown into a common fund, and be 
ANDREW Lewis, Esq., ( S ‘ } 

Secretary of Board of Di tors fF 2 ( y l ous | aed el oying the best teaching 
School District, Lancaster « t. in organizing the schools of the proper size 

EE CE ee ae ea eee 1 4 rc . . 

rad the greatest ¢ c1ency, 1n pro- 

Oy 5) ~~, . - ° 
sYTyT? + t} > ya, piyvyn *\ 5 + ;, DY "Ws ios. charts. ¢ cg 
Keports of the Traveling Agent. suitable apparatus, maps, charts, and books 
= : r rel I ] lit youid doubtless. be much 

SCHOOL VISITATION IN NORTHUMBERLAN COUNTY. t " y than a | t 

Nort ['o acco! sh this result successfully, enlarged 
The schools of this bor , d es are needed. The buildings now used are 
separate | iilding ntended for t] n fi t] b sche necessities, and 
of fiy school a The I I | na wuld of ec e entire » it e |] ate s hools 
ance is from t undred d 1. Could tl ral buildings 
The last annual report ves t ize at 1 ts of g d be disposed of, and one commo- 
hundred and eighteer The p ated : red, and a build- 
medium ind tl fi mmodate all 
stantial, is not well contr several les, the system could be put in effi- 
or in its arra nent Py , ( | To : mmodate the number of 
the pup Is. An er fect 1 i in lars ibove would probal y require a 
two of the rooms w seven rooms hree for primary 


ble 


seats for iass ¢ itat ina Mu as t le 


thr - grammar schools and one for a 
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high school. 
ment would have the superintendence, and to some 
extent the governuent of all the schools. 

By this arrangement the difficulty alluded to, of 
managing unruly boys, would be obviated. They 
could be instructed in the several grades to which 
they should be assigned, and would still be under 
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The principal of this latter depart-| property of the said Northumberland Academy, that 





the government of the principal, and when found | 


unmanageable by their teacher could be sent to him 
for discipline. 

The plan here marked out has been contemplated 
by the Board of Directors, and the means for carry- 
ing it into effect are, fortunately, in part at hand. 

There was formerly a college at Northumberland 


which in its day enjoyed some reputation. Those 


accustomed to travel on the Northern Central Rail- | 


way will remember a large two story, dilapidated, 
weather-beaten, brick building, standing almost im- 
mediately on the line to the left apd a short distance 
above the station. This was the college building — 
It was erected about the year 1804. 


During that | 
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may be transferred or conveyed to them, in pursu- 
ance of the foregoing section, and apply the pro- 
ceeds thereof, when converted into money, towards 
the construction of such school houses as in their 
judgment may be required for the use of the said 
district. 


This act is in spirit the same as that passed at the 


last session in the amendments to the general school 
| law, and is designed to accomplish in a sp case 
what the latter may be used to accomplish in any 





year it received a grant of two thousand dollars | 


from the Legislature. 


Priestly, celebrated for having discovered oxygen | 


gas, removed from England to this place, and there 
was a prospect of there being secured to the college 
through his liberality, a valuable library of books. 
The Legislature, to encourage the acquisition, pass- 
ed an act offering to the college 
equal to the value of the books 
the sum did not exceed three thousand dollars. 


a bonus of money 
donated, provided 
For 
some cause this design was never consummated ; 
and in 1808 the Legislature passed an act giving the 


institution a grant of two thousand dollars, provid- 


About this time Dr. Joseph | 


ed it would relinguish all claim to benefits from the | 


offer made in the former act. After enjoying mod- 
erate prosperity for some years the college was dis- 
continued and has not for a long period been in 
operation. The building was eventually sold for 
debts contracted by the institution. Some portion 
of the purchase money, however, and two or three 
borough lots remain in the hands of the trustees.— 
The Legislature at its last session passed an act re- 
specting this property, of which the following is a 
copy $ 

Be tt enacted, &c. That any two of the surviv- 
ing members of the board of trustees of the Nor- 
thumberland Academy, who may be residing in the 
borough of Northumberland, Pennsylvania, at the 
date of the passage of this act, be and they are 


hereby authorized and empowered to assign, trans- | 


fer, set over and convey, all the funds, moneys, 
bonds, claims, demands, lots and property, real per- 
sonal and mixed of the Northumberland Academy, 
to the board of school directors of the said borough 
of Northumberland, their successors and assigns, 
for the use of the school district of the borough of 
Northumberland aforesaid. 

Section 2. That the directors of said school dis- 
trict are hereby authorized, empowered and directed 
to collect the said claims, funds, bonds, moneys, and 
demands, and sell, convey and dispose of all the 








| 
| 


part of the State. 


If the school directors accept the property con- 
veyed to them by the provisions of this act and can 
dispose of the buildings and property ccupied 
for school purposes, they will be enabled at a com- 
paratively moderate expense to the district to erect 
a building, and establish such sch 3 as will atisfy 
the highest demands of an enlig] | public senti- 
ment. 

There are some errors in the ruction of build- 
ings and in organizing schools id, which 
have been committed in other pla which should 
be particularly guarded against. W empt- 

| ing to point them out in detail sufficient 
| for present purposes to simply refer them. 

1. Failure to provide suitable grounds for exer- 


cise and sports. 


2. Failure in adopting the means for ring the 
proper warming and ventilating of tl ms 

3. Neglect in grading the seats and desks, as to 
height, size and distance apart, t 1it the age and 
size of pupils. 

4. Crowding together too ma y upus one 
room, rendering it impossibl eacher 
to manage or instruct them ' 

5. A failure to provide suita ts and conve- 
niences for class recitation and ] it amount of 
blackboard surface. 

6. Lack of judicious system in promoting pupils 
from one grade to the other 

7. Want of efficient supervision on the part of 


the directors, in carryin 


School Deparim« nt, Jan. 12 
ete = 
NOTES ON COUNTY INSTITUTES, &C. 
Mirrrun Co 

An Institute was held at Lewistown for the in- 
struction of the teachers of Mifflin nty, previous 
to the usual fall examinations, at which we were pre- 
sent and assisted in the opening It was 
continued two weeks, and was und lirect charge 
of the County Superintendent, Mr. Smith. The at- 
tendance was not so large as usual, on account of 


rs W ho had 
manifested 


the absence of a number of male teach 
volunteered for the army. The interest 
by those present was very gratifying. 
Teachers who attend an Institute merely to see 
aud be seen, and who pronounce every thing dull that 
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is not reche ehe, usually receive vi ry 


benefit. But such 


ted by the teachers assembled at Lewistown. Each 


was not the disp: 


was a patie nt and attentive listener, and, when the 


occasion was presente d, a close questioner und an 


intelligent debater of whatever had been presented 
In this re spect, our interview W th the teachers of 


this county was espe cially gratify ing. 


WESTMORELAND County. 

A spirited and well a 
West Newton, under the direc 

} 


Though the excitement attendant upon th 


ttended Institute was held at 


tion of Sup ntendent 


Jack. 
announcement of the draft seemed likely to inter- 


fere, yet the result showe | what may be ac 


mplished 
by the persistent effort of as ‘aight-forward and de- 
termined Superintendent,—such a man as this county 
has in Mr. Jack. 

The exercises were varied with discussions, le 
tures, essays and music, and the interest steadily in- 
creased to the last. ‘The subje t of graded schools 
was very ably presented by Mr. Buffington, Super 
tendent of Washi: The practicability 


ton county. 
and great advantages of the graded system were 


clearly set forth. ‘This gentleman gave sevé ral ad 
dresses during the Institute, and showed that 
opinions were well defined, and that he possessed the 
rare ability of presenting them in a clear and concis 
manner. It is hoped that the people of West New 
ton will be profitted by his views, and w put th 
in practice in the re-organization of their schoo 


WASHINGTON CouUNTY 
From Westmoreland we 
Washington county, in the ex- 


struck across 
to Monongahela city, 
pectation of meeting the 
But when arrived, we found that the 


teachers and citizens of 


that SC ( tion. 


printers had all volunteered, and consequently no 
notice of the me ting had been circulat ] and 1 
teachers had assembled. In add 1 to this, th 


4 + far 


people of the village were starting out for a grea 
war meeting in a neighboring town, so that the sch 
master was not likely to receive mucl 
For this disappointment the Superintendent was in 
no way responsible, as he had done every thing th: 


leemed necessary, to secure a full attend 


could be 
ance, 
We stopped long enough to take a look at th: 
graded school building, which is a very commodiou 
at the fur 


noticed tl 


and substantial structure. We 
niture of one or two of the rooms was incomplete, 
and there seemed to be no adequate method of ver 
tilation, which is a matter of great importance. 
After a ride of some four or five hours by steame1 


on the Monongahela river, we found ourself in Pitts- 
burg, with the prospt et of a night s ride for Cleve 
land. But alas! 


tant connection, caused us two days 


five minutes too late for an impor- 
delay on the 
route, it being Saturday, and evening trains not ma- 


king through connections. Of all the inconvenien- 
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f travel, missing connections and being obliged 
0 b tions waiting for the trains, is the 
l a ~ lr) 1 being cf nfine ! in ( rowded, 
yom ited y-ventilated « ery wearing 
ltl lspirits. It is, we perceive, planting 
3 her | there, and cutting some deep 
tu ( ‘ 

CHES CounNTY 
| with much pleasure, and the expectation of 
it accepted an invitation to meet 
{ rs of Cheste ount) Philadelphia is so 


where we met, 
cted by two lines of railway, that it pos- 


many advantages of the metropolis, at the 


being a quiet and retired village, and one 
most beautiful in the Stat The evidences 

f t and refinement are observable on every 
Che Institute was well attended, especially by the 


ol West ( nester and vi nity. We have 


been present at one where the people at large 


erally represented. Nor did we lack for 
Pres’ts., Prof’s, Dr’s., Esq’s., and Rey’s., to give in 
tr and lectur¢ Messrs. Wickersham, Allen, 


represented Normal Schools, Messrs. 


lis authorship Dr. Taylor, medico- 


l and W 
| a | role n, Messrs. Wagne and M » Vey, 
t | profession, and Messrs. Jackson and Henry 
V\ | Bes , the clerical. Dr. Taylor discoursed 


lly, and with much spirit, on Etymology; Pi of. 

school management and mismanagement; 
ability, on the 
Prof. Walter Wells displayed 
field of Natural 
History ; Rev. Mr. Jackson, of Philadelphia, labored 


Prof. Wickersham, with his usual 
1 
works in the 


r the Relations of the citizen to civil Govern- 
ment, and raised a storm generally, in lauding the 
dents eman 


ipation proclamation and kindred 
s. while Beecher brought up the rear witha 


ippropria address on the study of govern- 
1 the importance of understanding the prin- 


les upon which it is based. The County Super- 


Woodruff, your humble servant, and 


l lights, worked away upon a yariety 

f topics occasion presented. And thus passed 
veek of the Institute at West Chester. The 
ther was bright, the people were cheerful, the 


weet, and all moved off to their general 


S. P. B. 





Original Communications. 
INFLUENCE OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS ON CHAR- 
ACTER, 


A Voice from the Army. 
Dear Scuoor Journat:—Though fifteen months 
have passed since I have seen you, I have not for- 


gotten that you and I are friends. Though I have 
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been since that time surrounded by the “ pomp and 


circumstance of glorious war,” and have met the 


enemies of our noble institutions on many a bloody 


field,—I have not forgotten that there is a peaceful 
and peaceable little kingdom over which I love to 


No, I have n¢ 
to forget, 


forgotten the school room. 


“rule.” 
I loved it too well Amid the snows, rains 


f 


campaign, my thoughts often 


dear old 


and mud of a Virginia 


wander back to Pennsylvania and her 


schools. Often, too, are they brought to mind, by 


meeting some of “ my boys” clad in the modest blue 


of the Union army. Often have I been stopped by 


some young soldier with the questions: “is not your 
name R——-? Didn't you teach at A or W 
or B——-? “Don’t youknowme?” “Iam William 


How 


The boys I loved and taught, are now so 


could | 


] 


B——, or | am Abraham L 
forget ? 
diers fighting for the preservation of the Union. | 
cannot help it, but must say, God bless my boys. 
No, I shall never forget; 


bind me and foreyer kee} 


though circumstances may 
me from entering again on 


the happy profession of teaching. 


back along the stream of 


My thoughts running 


time to the happy davs of the school room.—I could 


not but wonder how the joys of other days have pas- 


sed so suddenly, and left us in this deplorable situa- 


tion—civil war. And Linvoluntarily thought it must 


have been some fault in the education of those who 


are the leaders of this horrid rebellion. I do not 
know, perhaps l am wrong, but it does seem to me 
that if they, in youth, had been taught to love the 


blessings of free institutions, as they should hav 


been, they would never have been found engaged in 


tearing down the noblest structure God ever made 


for man. They would rather have been found orna- 
menting and beautifying a national government that 


has shed a lustre of glory over the whole world :—a 


government, not for the few, but for the greater se- 
curity and happiness of the many. They must have 
been educated with perverted ideas of manliness 


of honor. 


Pare nts do 


Teachers 


How often, indeed, is this the case. 


not educate their children as they should. 


too frequently fail to keep in view the first object of 


education,—the usefulness and happiness of those 


This 


but let it be seen whether the 


undergoing a system of training. may be 
“treading on toes,” 
above proposition will bear proof. Is it susceptible 
of demonstration? Every child born into the world 
comes to years of knowledge with an equally bright 


The 


same innocent look, the same confidential depen- 


and smiling face, if all other things are equal. 


wht, the same capacity for good, is common to all. 

Thihings being undeniable, the question then 
mendabi& are not all men equally good? In an- 
long eae, question, 1 have heard some say that 
among these 2 are born with such evil dispositions 
is the most notoossibility of changing them by any 


cour trail it i ¢ 
vy that God +] 
an answer to th 
and we have } 
the training of the } | 
naturally, tl re | { 
ol God | ire a 9 b 
warped and 
ind teacher, — 
I 1 the sal 
It is t } 
not entel t¢ ’ 
hut tre ' " 
ch 1] bg tT na 
heart, wl lit 
m ld them i g l 
c*¢ i ul Ia 7 
everyvth ng i t 


lead the you I | 
examp that d to ¢ 

I 
children 1 I 
lif, +] } 

te. , 
tained Lilt ib " 
come callou nd |} 
and happin f 

Che te her t I { 


and by pern tl! the | 
with him to the school roor 
ness that dai th 

and they begin to set Le 
are dark spots in life. 1 


crowing morose and 
until the collision betw 
makes the t 
dreams of happi “ts 

be prayerfully careful tha 


of Life he 


1 
school room with them. 


cerns 


jut perhaps | have tr: ‘ 
and perhaps have said 
that my assertion is proven : 
ers do sometimes fail If t 


will permit, 1 may, in th 


Frederick co., Md. D 62 


opm 


PARLIAMENTARY RULES, IN 


In this country, where th 
so much to do with publi 
that 


respectable knowledge of p: 


every young man shou 


the usages that prevail in delib: 
This will be generally admitted 
be supported by argument. 


Those who enjoy the adya 


; 


giate course, usually obtain a fair 


liamentary tactics in the colleg 


Cl the 

ce 

v } i ve 
S ( n- 
tances 


SCHOOLS. 
of m« have 


important 


lili Ct lle- 
knowledge of par- 


Literary and deba- 
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ting societies ; but those who obtain the bulk of their 
education at the common school, with the addition 
of a few terms at an academy or high school, are apt 
to go into business sadly deficient in this important 
qualification for intelligent citizenship. 
and debating clubs are, indeed, formed among the 


Societies 


Ss 


CHOOL JOURNAL. 


| one of the boys is called upon (by the teacher,) fo 


state its nature and object. This has the effect of a 
general review. 
The amendments are now voted on in proper or- 


ler, and other amendments offered, of such a char. 


' acter as show the different ways in which a question 


students of our academies, but the age and maturity | may be amended; as by “striking out,” “striking 

of mind of the students are not usually such as to | out and inserting,” &e. 

enable them to profit very much from such organi- Other motions may now be introduced by degrees, 

zations. re being taken that they are in point and perti- 
| nent to the occasion,—until the general features of 


The object of this communication is to detail a 


method by which, with the teacher’s aid, whole 


| parliamentary practice are made familiar to the 


school, consisting of lads from 12 to 18 years of age, | whole school. Too many motions should not be 
may be made pretty thoroughly acquainted with par- brought forward at one time, but what are introduced 
liamentary usages. | should be thoroughly understood. 

The scholars assemble on Friday afternoon and The older boys may be encouraged to study books 
organize, by electing one of their number President | ©® parliamentary rules ; and, as soon as they are able 
and another Secretary. The teacher retains the | t0 Go So Int lligibly, they should be encouraged to 
place of general director, and the right to suspend bring up business on their own account. Let them 
the proceedings at any time, in order that he may | ‘ get fully into the spirit of the business, and 
explain the effect of any motion, and the manner in | ¢y will find it as interesting as a game of ball. 

The greatest care should be taken that the strict- 


of the lar- 


Some 


which it should be made and put. 


ger boys are previously instructed w hat motions they 


‘st decorum and order be preserved throughout. 


are to make, and in what order. In the beginning, some of the boys will be inclined 
to think it rather trifling, and, perhaps, uninterest- 


When all is ready, some one presents a resolution, 


but this feeling will soon give way to a differ- 


previously prepared, on some subject of general -.. 

interest to the school, and the boys are allowed to | ‘ nt spirit, if the exercises be judic lously managed. 

discuss it for a short time,—the teacher taking care K ig! " been given to show the general na- 

that the strictest proprieties of discussion are pre- ee : me — mleeesrl “narcser ace 

served by all. carried, must be left to the judgment of the teacher. 
? Mead Nov. 1862 C. C. 


If there is likely to be any backwardness on the 
part of the scholars in taking part in the discussion, 
some of them should be privately supplied by the 
teacher with arguments some time prev iously. 

Some one now offers an amendment to the resolu- 
tion. After that has been briefly discussed, an 
amendment to the amendment is offered. By and 


by another boy offers a motion to lay the resolution 


so 
EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS.—NO, 7. 

United States—Continued. 
DELAWARE: Are 
216. Number to a square mile 53 


a, 2.120 sq. m., population 112,- 
Number under 
‘action to the whole white population, 1 in 6. 

was first the Swedes and 


“ Delaware settled by 


on the table, which, by a suggestion from the teacher, | Finns about 1627: was subjected by the Dutch from 
being negatived, a motion to postpone indefinitely is | New York in 1655: but fell into the hands of the 
made and also lost. English with that colony in 1664. It formed a part 

As soon as these motions and discussions, with | of the grant to Penn from the crown in 1682. under 
their accompanying explanations, have occupied as | the name of the “Three Lower Counties of Dela- 
much time as is set apart for the exercise,—and the | ware ;” but in 1701 was separated from Pennsylva- 
time should not be too far extended,—the whole may | nia, though subject to the same Governor dows to 
be wound up by a motion to postpone to the next the period of the revolution.” 


time of meeting for this exercise. 

In order that the pupils may have a clear under- 
standing of each motion, its nature and effect are to 
be explained by the teacher, when it is offered. 

Before the meeting is finally adjourned, each pu- 


free school within the reach of every family. 


This State has a school system which intends a 


The 


is districted, and the districts numbered and 


wtoata 


| incorporated ; 233 of them are organized. 


The law provides, that, the several districts may 











entitle themselves respectively to a portion of the 
school fund, by establishing a school, and contribgaR- 
Al 


pil is directed to make a memorandum of the motions 
made, and to note, particularly, the shape in which 
the question is left,—that at the next meeting the | ing towards its support not less than $25. 
business may be resumed at the same point. that any district may lay a tax on itself 

At the beginning of the next session, the Secre- 
tary reads the minutes of the preceding meeting; 


and as each of the different motions is named, some | 


and increase it, by a special vote, to anyifteen months 
It aI have not for- 
towns or populous districts to unite) Though I have 


ed necessary for school purposes. 
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and form schools of higher grade, stipulating 


that they shall be J 


‘The number of free schools in operation the 
State is 236: number of scholars (in white p i- 
tion of 71,169), 11,468; average length of schools, 
7, 6 months; receipts from school fund $27,452 69 


and contributions $53,057 02. Expended for Sup- 


port of free schools, tuition, $47,822 15 ! 
cies, $30,430 99 Total $78,253 14.” 

Newark college, with 45 students, and 7500 vol 
umes in its library, and St. Mary’s college, at Wil- 
mington, are the only colleges in Delaware. Wil- 
mington has long been distinguished for its board- 
ing schools of whic h ther are oO, Wé i] patroulz d, 


and flourishing. 

“There are also flourishing academies or hig 
schools in New Castle, Georgetown, Milford, and 
other towns.” 

Fiorma: Area, 59,268 sq.m. Population 140,- 
425. Number to a square mile, 3 nearly. Of the 
inhabitants, 77,748 are white, 932 free colored, ar 
61,745 slaves. The ratio of increase from 1850 
1860, is, white 64,70, slave 57,07. Total 60,59 per 
cent. Under instruction to the whole population, 
about one in seven. 

Of the free adult population 4129, or 1 in 34 of 
the whole population, cannot read and write ; but if 
this item be computed from the number of whites it 
the State, and which is the true method, the pro- 
portion rises to l in 18. 

The school system of Florida is by no means effi- 
ciently carried out. In July, 1858, there were 20.- 
885 children between the ages of 5 and 18 years - to 
educate these, $6,542 60 were apportioned during 
the year ; which gave about 31 cents to each child 

There are 69 public si hools in the State, attended 
by 1878 pupils; “34 academies and other schools 


with 1251 pupils; and 4812 pupils attending school 


as returned by families. Total pupils attending 
school, 7941.” 
“There are two State Seminaries,—one at Ocala 


and one at Tallahassee.” 

The moral and intellectual condition of society 
here, is clearly exhibited in the fact, that, with a 
population of only 77,748 whites, $11,648 16 were 
expended in 1858, in er/minal prosecutions alone. 

Florida has had donated to her by the Federal Gov- 
ernment 908,530 acres of public lands for educational 
purpos 3. 


Gh 1A: Area, 58,000 sq. m. I 


’opulation, 1,057,- 


286. whit 59] Mi lotel free colores d. 3.500, 3] Lves, 
492,198. Number to a square mile, 19. Under in- 


struction to the whole population 1 in 13, or to the 
white population, me 2: 

This State has made considerable and very com- 
mendable progress in educational matters, and has 
long been celebrated for her female institutes ; 
among these the Georgia Female College at Macon, | 
is the most note-worthy ; it has a general attendance 
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Number of children between 8 and 18, 107,825; 
whole number in the State by the State census, 117,- 
670; number taught, 67,155; total number taught, 
79,922 ; 45,090 ; 34,832. Number 


taught the elementary branches, males 29,238 ; fe- 


males females 


males 22,681 ; males 8,032; 


the higher branches, 


females 7,613. Cost of tuition, elementary branches, 


$15,50 per annum ; higher branches, $26. Number 
iii 
Of the 102 counties, 99 have appointed boards to 


of school houses, 1,775, of schools, 
examine teachers. 

“The Georgia Military Institute at Marietta, is 
under the patronage of the State. 

There are in the State, besides the State Univer- 
sity with 105 students, 8 colleges for males, and 11 


for females under the control of particular religious 


secis. The male colleges are, Methodist, 4; stu- 
dents, 358. Baptist, 3; students, 297. Presbyterian 
1; students, 97. The female « s are, Metho- 
dist, 4; students, 524. Baptist, 4; students, 322 
Presbyterian, 3; students, 325; total f male stu 


; 
other col- 


1171. There are 


leges and high schools, not sectarian, for males, 16, 


dents in these colleges, 
pupils 1,222. Number of academ 17. Governor 
Brown in his message (Nov. 1859), recommended the 
appointment of a Superintendent of « ducation for 
the State.” J.C. Ei 

New Oxford, Adams co., Pa., Jan., 1863. 
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SCHOOL REPORT. 

Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools of Pennsylvania. 
To the Senate and House of Repres watives ft ié 

Commonwealth of Pi nnsylvania : 

GENTLEMEN :—Inthe late Annual Report it was 
predicted, that when the educational statistics of the 
then current year,—the one of which this report 
presents the operations,—should be ascertained, 
“little curtailment in the aggregate results of the 
system would be found to have happened.” Such, 
happily, proves to be the fact; and, notwithstanding 
the disturbing influence of the national troubles, our 
State is found to have been as true to the future 
and the cause of her youth, as she has been loyal to 
the Union: the slight check experienced in the edu- 
cational movement, in some of its details, being 
plainly attributable to a temporary alarm, and not 
to any want of confidence in the cause itself, or de- 
sign permanently to arrest its progress. On the 
contrary, the aggregates show a degree of steadiness 
in all, and even of advancement in some of the par- 
ticulars, that, under the circumstances, could scarce- 
ly have been anticipated. 

This condition of affairs is as honorable to the 
people of the State and creditable to the local 
school authorities, as it is encouraging to the advo- 
eates of General Education. Indeed, if the cause 
of human elevation did not possess this degree of 
influence upon popular sentiment and action, even 
in the most trying emergencies, there would be 
slender hopes of its ultimate triumph. If the 
School System were but an ornament for the hour 
of prosperity, or one of the embellishments of a na- 
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tion’s greatness, it might be expected to fail us 
the season of gloom and totally disappear in 
times of protracted adversity. But it is more and 
better than this. A just and liberal educational 
system is not only of the very essence of the social 


in 


ndition, but the chief cause of independence ag 
las of civilization. While it is a glory to the 
past and a main brlwark of the present, it is also, 


imongst human agencies, the great hope of the fu- 


ture. Thus regarding it, Pennsylvania has, with 
haracteristic steadfastness, adhered to the Common 
School amidst all the trials of the past year. 


This verdict is not merely cheering as an ascer- 
esult. For. with this as there is 
risk in the further prediction that, in the 


of the current, no 


tained a basis, 


Scnool proceedings 
i 


year now 


backWw ird ste p will be chronicled. Strict economy 
here will be, continued retardation of progress 
{ may be, and some postponement of new devel- 


ments in ir educational forces arcely to be 
ded; but retrograde movement, much less mu- 

\ of the tem, will there be none. Animat- 

g a people that could cling to and sustain the 
sch of their children so determinedly amidst so 
v dut nd trials, there . sentiment that 

crow and spread and deepen, under every added 
sure, till Let the Schools be not only sus- 

ied b mprove d”—shall be the invocation from 

t heart of e parent to the conscience of the 





Dp 
~ This view of ject is respectfully presented 
to the legislature in the outset of this report. If 
di 3 in it—as the occurrences of the 

past year seem to show,—the representatives of the 
people have no difficulty in forestalling, by 
beral tion toward the system, that demand 
ts cont d support and improvement, so like- 

be m course in reference to which 

3; so sul b sustained if tl demand be pre- 


promptness of the law-making power. 


It is ne it] er int nded nor would t be proper to 
nt inthis re port, a gene ral review of the na- 
progress, present condition and wants of our 


whole State educational system. 
tempted to be pr 
that document 


That task was at- 
rformed in the last report; and to 
reference is respectfully made for 
itertained on those tLOplcs ; all of 
This report will be 
confined to the transactions of the past year, and will 
present : 

1. The operations of the Common System pro- 
per, between the first Monday in June, 1861, and 
that of 1862, under fitting heads ; together with the 
effects of the legislation of last winter, and a recom- 
mendation of such appropriations and such modifi- 
cations of the school law as are yet deemed proper 
and requisite. 

. Such account of the Academies and Colleges 
of the State, as the means at the command of the 
Department and the brief period that has been de- 
voted to this interesting portion of our educational 


the views the n € 


which continue unchanged 


forces, have enabled it to present. 
I. OPERATIONS OF THE COMMON SCHOOL 
THE YEAR. 


SYSTEM PROPER, 
DURING 


Sfatzistics. 


l. Ordinary 


The following comparative statistics exhibit the 
operations of the schools during the last year, with 
the differences, either of increase or decrease be- 
tween that year and the one preceding, 
of Philadelphia. They embrace those leading re- 
sults which tend to show the operation of the sys- 
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tem more with regard to its general features and 
essential elements than to the minutiw of its work- 
ing agencies. They are the true indices of its pro- 
gress as a whole, and are therefore presented in con- 
siderable detail. 


Whole number of school districts in 1861... 1,788 
do. do do. 1862. . 1,808 
Increase on 1861...... «t 20 


Whole number of schools in 1861....... : 11,918 


do. do. a a ee 11,990 
MN MUD «aioe s ca Sarma ede eae dai 72 
Whole number of pupils in 1862............ 6 

“ os 1s pa ‘ 





ena Git BOGE isc ct sce ts Seacas ccc 


Average attendance of pupils in 1861, 384,752, 

—being of number enrolled...... .... 64 per cent. 
Average attendance of pupils in 1862, 385,463, 

—being of number enrolled.......... . 63 
Decrease from 1861, as computed from the 

er ee I 
Averago length of school term in 1861... 5 mo. 12 days 

Gc. cc kos ce... SR ae 
Decrease from 1861.... re ee 2 
Average cost of each pupil per month, inclu- 

ding teacher’s salary, fuel and continzencie 

in 1861 Bee ns ae aan 53 cents. 
Average in 1862 ba 49 cents 
Decrease from 1861..... : fa 3 : 4 cents 
Whole number of teachers in 1861...... 14,297 

do do ste BC oi la es EG 4018 0:00 14,580 
Increase on 1861] yiecta Seateile de 83 
Whole number of male teachers in 1861...... 8,549 

dc RR Se 0 7,987 
I ns ha as. wha oe aed dee en 562 
Whole number of female teachers in 1861 5,748 

do i hos as do .. 1862 . 6.39 
Increase on 1861 Rp ee Pe 6 0 645 
Average salaries of male teachers, per month, 

in 1861, $25 68 

dc ~~ | Ue ~. Sore Fe 23 81 
Decrease from 1861.. S suill wate ee eae 1 87 
Average salaries of female teachers per month, 

in 186] $19 71 
do.. do ee Pe in 1862 18 55 


Deerease from 1861 





Total cost of tuition in 1861..... ~ eee $1,436,063 00 
ee | a do. . 1862 1,367,181 33 
Decrease from 1861 ee eee mee eee ees 68,881 67 
Total cost of fuel and contingencies in 1861 179 93 
| ae a ORS eae . 1862. 37 31 
Increase on 1861........... AP =o 8,857 38 


Total cost of purchasing, building, renting and 


repairing houses in 1861..... $496,124 67 


Total cost of purchasing, building, &c., 1862. 355,796 90 
Beponne frome 1861. oi scekccs kccscccsccccee . RGRpOee 48 


Total expenditures of system for tuition, fuel 
and bouses in 1861,.$ 

hc os'c 8 Oy nak 0.0 one ew als Js DEE, A eae ee 
200,370 06 





Oe ek See ee ay eee 


Total State appropriation for all Common 
School purposes in 1861 
do do 6eees do eoseee Ws sce AD i: 


Increase on 1861 


$697 23 
2.000 00 


ono wr 
, 302 ‘fe 





Average number of mills on dollar ‘‘School 
Tax,’’ in 1861 
a Speer ee ee 
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of so large a portion of the male population of th i. t t of the pr 
State as has taken place, necessarily left mor the | 1 cheape 


home work than usual for the younger members of hless. M 


many families ; and hence the more f ent abse! trat may be I 
from school of the latter became tal | { B 
several counties, also, Diy theria and ¢ l 

prevaile | to su an extent, a ma 

cause the prol mnged ab ; larg s 

pupils, and in some the entire closurt 

These reasons very fully account | it 

crease in the average which the tab W 


The leaching materia is under c ‘ 
portant While the wv ‘ 7 yf 


hange. 


ers employed has kept p with th | 
lation the proportion of each x is rapidly cl 
ing;—the number of males having $e 
the year, five hundred and SIXT} 1 that 
males increased six hundred and fi t ‘I 
into aecount the very large ha t] 
character reported last year, a1 I h 
one going on the prese! t. it t o 1 
say, that the next annual report c 
number of both se. n charge of : ' 
not a considerable excess of fema . 
sult to be noted as one of the very 
the schools of the social distur! ‘ 
gress. 
The aqaregates of ¢ 3 
very ¢ onsiderable de rr Ot ¢ ) t 10 1] 
the items, as was to be « ) l i 
of the system to the State, is S115 
it was last year; the cost of tuit 8.881 67 
less: the cost of seb | } Si | i les 
while there is a 
contingencies of S8.857 38 This di t f 
course accompanied by a corresponding decrea 
taxation lor school purposes. Ir tl bu 
ing, renting and repairing he 
large diminution, at the same tim 
to be a slight increase of the rate 
pose. but this discre] 3] caus 
an error in the mode of a f : 
will be explained in another part of 1 rt 
The fact that there has been s 
of the building expenses in one 10,327 7 
(or about two-se' nths of the s } ( f t] 1a 
same purpose last year y r res 
It is true, that a portion of this ; 
caused by the pri ssure 0 et 
true, that the system rapi 
most desirable ey ch n it ( 
of erectil o nev | | 
then. As soon as th ; 
whole, nearly th Ww 
tax and the State anpropriat 
to the purp ses of instru 
remain 1n per ona 
and the true fruit It T f ( \ I 
sed. recte g 
Thea tai cost 
teache ind cost of ea f ; 
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Number of schools neither graded nor classified 


in 1861 1,803 
do. re Sr .do.....1862 1,245 
Decrease of schools neither graded nor classified 558 


Teachers, as to No.. examinations. «c.: 
Number of applicants examined in 1861.. 
ihe tases do.. ; do ..- 1862. 


16,464 
17,594 


Increase in 1862..... > wicstar ac dipcaralania aaa 1,130 
No. of professional certificates given in 1862... 374 
do....provisional do Tere FB 14,617 
do....certificates refused in 1861...... 1,917 
do. ee do o° do , ie 2,617 
Increase of.do ...do SS te tinea. 700 
Teachers’ certificates, as representing 
qualification: (3 representing the medium 
between 5, or “very poor,” and 1, or “ very 
good ‘ : : 
Lowest figure in provisional certificate in 1861 4 
do ‘ ..do .do do. . 1862 4 
General average figure in 1861... 3 
do.. rie do. 1862 ; 3 
Improvement in general average in 1862. 
Moral instruction: 
Number of schools in which the Scriptures were 
read in 1861 Pe ee 7,173 
Number in which Scriptures were used for moral 
eae ge 8 aris et eae 7,523 
Increase in 1862... nae : : 300 
Number of schools in which moral instruction 
was given by other means...... 5 ele 2,375 
No. in which the Scriptures were not read in ’61 4,548 
do.. do do.. do... ..in 62 1,725 
Decrease. in 1862 — ‘ ’ F ea 2,820 
Institutes : 
Number of district institutes in 1861......... 414; 
do.. .d iii nee hes 560 
ee SSS eS ee — 117 
Number of meetings in 336 Institutes which re- 
ported the number of meetings in 1862.... 917 
Aggregate attendance of members in 1861..... 3,957 
NE ornkvia do do.......do...1862. 2,673 
Decrease in 1862............ canine 1,284 
No. of times attended by Co. Supts. in 18¢ 246 





Visitation by 
No. of visits by Co. Supts. to schools in 1861... 
do.. eae ae Oss ween 1862.. 13, 


Co. Superintendents : 


Increase in 1862....... AEE PP NESE ee 2,784 
Average duration of visits by Co. Superinten- 
dents in 1861 2 hours 
ae Se eee Sek ee 
Visitation by directors and citizens : 
Number of visits by directors in 1862......... 7268 


a ee do.....citizens.....do 11,666 


Salaries paid Secretaries: 

Amount received by Secretaries, as such, in 1862, $10,601 46 
RE SP ...do....do..District Su- 
perintendents, in 1862...... 
Looking at these results, 

clusions to be drawn from them are very nearly all 

of an encouraging character. 

The school houses, as to their own 
and the sufficiency of their furniture and apparatus, 
are slowly but steadily improving. The new build- 
ings erected during the year, whether to supply new 
localities or to supersede old structures, have effected 
an encouraging reduction in the number reported 
unfit. ‘The same remark applies to furniture, and 
probably to apparatus,—though the terms “ wholly 
without apparatus” are not to be taken to mean that 
all not thus included are sufficiently supplied. The 
fact is, that included under this head are only those 
either wholly without, or quite insufficiently supplied 
with Blackboard surface; while many of the others 
not included have little other apparatus than the 
blackboard. 

The Schools, as to gradation, classification and 
uniformity of Books, are also making satisfactory 
progress. The number graded during the year (147 


2.257 50 


also in classes, the con- 


suitableness 


RN AL 945 


may ir SI I } that 
most of these p 3. ng 
several te ‘ +} ohs ves 
and SOT d S l tricts 
this step ssl 

The a n th neither 
graded not issifier g. In the 
abse t of a lar IS of a 
district. the co 1 nils in 
each is the next best a e adopt- 
ed. his 1 sure I that the 
neglect of it show é n the 
teacher, ¢ n utter w e duties 
of their lice by the 7 7 it a 
reduction of cases of uth 
of f Sta l 1 re. 


press! ‘ ti l t | | + 
i } 
DOOKS ul 1! ot! thy 
Ld mport ual 
pace M ‘ 1 { lias- 
Tl ) ? < 
hd f 
/ l 1. AD- 
’ i 
nd 


som in- 
" ) ~ ) t¢ 
) l I 1 ind- 
ara im- 
i! D S W n thre 
I nel 404 the 
) 1,130 
( i Ley 
l 1olé 
Stat ‘ to 
ybt r elled 
to 2 l ( St many 
it the t $ pro- 
es l ra lite 
rary ( st neasure 
ol l I ( n to its 
rank 
In regard to Qu t degree of 
pressure brought to | luring the 
vear has had the bes - only 
on -half. ( re} ‘fesenting 1 I | Lie dis- 
tance, according to ¢ 1 west 
degree of « mpetency pro- 
ficiency but it was fi I iused the 
rej Ol Ove one number 
of applicants, whos« erwise 
have been inflicted « ~ 10 doubt 
deterred fi l al ns at all, 
thousands would | } undidates in 
the absence of ny ru 1 this In addition 
to this, the knowledge that c 1nd S} fied at- 
talnments were indlis} to 1 ring of a 
certificate, comy a regu study and 
prep tion for the o1 ‘amination, that, in 
many es ould imstances 
have been undergoi I is early shown 
the pract bility as ssity of persis- 
tence, fir? | t @Zi l l il ct - until the 
qu vl fic Lilt s of the tea rol 1a as well 
as literary and scientif 1at standard 
which the Legislature of 1854 evidently intended. 
In Vora Instru {7 », th Statistics exhibit a 


healthful change, though the details hi: not been 


ro 
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obtained in the fullness and exactness that are d 
sirable. There Is a very larg ret { 1 O the 
number of schools in which the Seriy vere no 


read last year; and though the increase in the 
ber in which they were used does pn appear t 
same proportion, yet the d 


I I ° 
owing to the defective ret I lie 


In the 


doubt 


officers. ‘The mere annual p t]} 
ports of this Department, of 1 0 
| 

doubt has had the eflect ol it 


point no 
tion to 1ts importance 
tinued 

The District Inst Lute ] s atl 0 
nized by the Legislature, acting under 1 mM] 


ings of an intelligent public oF 


most elhcient of the meat ior 


schools bv the lm pre em 5 Oe 


statistics would seem to W 
was well-timed; for while the n 
has very consid rabiy 1 eased OV t e. 4 t 
preceding year, the 
members has much fallen off. It is] 
that the present law n this ] 
current year, remed) this e1 d t 1) 
trict Institute up to the high } 
is evicd ntly capable of, : by wl 
made invaluable to the s) 
ly and no doubt improves in valu 
acqull d. That of the Coun yu 
been in larger number but of proportu 
duration than the prev ; | 
visits to the Scho by 1) 
little changed; but that 
presum | mostly the p 
growing interest on Ul | 
couraging. Without tl 
schools. ther ittle he 
radical improvem nt. \\ 
intelligently man ( ed, "y t 
way of improvement may | 
Th malarie of D ‘ i J 
t Superintendents, form am t 
in se Statistics, and th 
much greater efficiency i 
yet been att mpted. ‘I 
96 ha been paid to tl off { 
that have rept rted unde { } 
that not more than one-half 
made returns; and that tl 
year are paid for this d 
least four-fifths of it, or $20 r eeping 
the records of the Board Direct ‘ na 0 
out the Tax Duplicates 
FINANCIAL 0 RATIONS ¢ 
These consist of the Receipts and | enditures 
of the School Districts of the Stat f this D 
partment, 
Recerets AND Exp 
These have already been g 
head of ordinary statistics t tl b 
understood in the following for 


Tax Levied and Tax r¢ ved: 
Amount of tax levied in 1757 Dis. in 1862 : 164 9 
Amount received from Tax Collectors 1,756,307 


Bal. not received into the Dist. Treasuries 20 


Actual Receipts by Districts : 


Amount received from Collectors, as above, 21 756.307 
State Appropriation received by Districts 910.752 


Total Receipts by 1757 Districts 1.977.059 78 
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The State Appropriation for the School year Jess than / mont) 














1862, was applied as follows : This is evidence that the Li ut 
Total State appropriation : aa atte $308,000 00 of 1862, in p nitting | i0ool year 
Paid to the City of Philadel’a. 46.000 00 L861 to re e the nort - d ds not 
To the 2 State Normal Schools 10,000 00 increase t] us f de seah 
To the Pa. School Journal for 2 uble that ne re 
years—1860 and 1861 oe 2,784 50 ’ , ng to 
. a re 49 Some other causes th re law. These 
aaa I I nesitation, 
Amt. applicable to rest of the State,....... $249,215 50 Comme a ft D The time 
Deduct salaries of Co. Superintendents..... 10.061 00 will come. howev f tl orced so 
—ade | On ti d its { eff ulari- 
: a ‘ . : 3209, 154 50 t1es 1 t ceast But m to | nade 
Add forfeited appropriation in 1860 & 1861 5,824 76 ¢.. 4} peeve th; ” 
’ yartia 
Net amt. distributable to Dists. in 1862,..... $214.979 2¢ pia , ore 
This last named sum gave a dividend of 40 cents , 
per taxable to the whole number of taxables, as re- , 107 there 
ported by the ¢ ounty Commissioners under the tr should b ) é \ { se 
ennial enumeration of 1859-60, and the corrections pea treble what it w ( ut 
thereof, exclusive of Philadelphia : took pla +t ae 
The addition to the aggregate for distribution. of ever evicted { duc } it 
the State appropriation for L860 and 1861 forf ited the lent th on . few 
by the non-ac¢ pting districts, was necessary in or- | dist — 
der to kee} up the dividend per taxable to 40 cents: i fatal } “Bor 
and it was therefore made, for reasons given at large | this w iband fund ~_ ntal 
in the last Annual Report from this Department. prinei if ( - That 
It IS supp ed th t will be prope r to make the it . the “+ struec- 
Same application « " forfeited appropriatiolr s here- tio ». from 
after, from year to year, so long as any district sha the f aelings 
refuse to conform to the law. ‘ or t tar 
This sum of $214,979 26, was applied as f WS: will be t as it ; a 
In the school year 1862, there were in the State, betraya t trust Dp] | ern 
exclusive of Philadelphia, 1808 Common School f f { " i amnesit 
districts in recognized existence. Of these, ‘ - 
1750 have received State appropriations amt’g to$210,752 40 ,; 92 
5 yet unpaid, are supposed to be entitled to. 2 80 " ; 
5 have forf’ed, having less than 4 mo. school. 120 80 a : fe 
21 have forf’ ed, having no school during the vr. 1,336 Of 3 years 
27 have forfeited, by continued no1 -accept- thers ) ) est ! Stat aid, 
a » of the Sa ee oe ae 2,183 60 Noto have t i u in a 
Balance in State Treasury,............ 19 76 state of « stilitv t vidends 
1808 Jam SB .. $214,979 26 | Of 8PI : a 
bil 1added Dut- 
Some remarks seem to be required in reference to | ed to the epting d ; he- 
each of these classes. yond reach, Tl vhether 
As to pard districts, it appears that though the | Som Legislation is not them 11 
number is larger than in any previous year, yet that the { { ‘ 2 UV 
those which sent in their annual reports of statistics @™ é' > point 
are even more numerous; showing that the abroga- | Wl! re J } the re- 
tion of the former rule, requiring the filing of its | port 
annual report before the issue of the warrant for In this S pro- 
State appropriation to any distriet, has had no em sion ¢ G L362 
barrassing effect on the statistics of the s\ tem. SLL. « vu ons 
It has, on the other hand, enabled the districts to | of Stat ppropriat ts as 
realize their portion of State aid at an earlier date, bad : yperat e full 
As this change was made with no little hesitation, term of four months” |} U all 
it is gratifying to record its full success :—a great ©2* t 
portion of the credit, however, being due to the at- At page 258 ol 
tention of the County Superintendents to this point. th pare D i — 
The last “acts yt f un} ard but supposed to be ¢ ii- pear .- ‘ o a shes ’ . mn = 
titled to their State appropriation, are less in num- * whee on Oy, wad 
ber than heretofore. As soon as they shall present —— —— nn 
the proper certificates that the schools have been in Ip} aheon : ; The 


annua ippropriat I t ( tne youth 


operation the minimum term (4 months,) allowed by > 

law, and that the law has been otherwise complied ve 2» w-wadeerse an 3: me bine 
with, they will receive their portions. Payment of forth by the Super War — 
State appropriation after the termination of the P“5* *' ' 

school year to which it relates, is inconsistent with 


the language of the School Lew, (Act of 8th Mav. These consist t of rs and 
1854, Sec. 36, School Law No. XCVIII: but as a the contingent « pe ) a I per ial 
different rule has heretofore been adopted, a strict appropriation and of the 1 ding, de- 
compliance with the words of the act will not, for frayed out of the general 1 for that 
the present at least, be insisted on. purpose 


The number of districts with some teaching but The Salaries by act « \ st were : 








A a = 
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Salary of Superinten’t Com. Schools, $1,500 00 
Do. Clerks and Messenger. . 4,800 00 





By payment in full. . 


The Continge nt Bape nses, by act 18th A pril, 1861, 
were: 


For stationery end blank books....... $300 00 
Postage, telegrams and express charges.. 1,000 00 
Fuel, light and cleansing office........ 60 00 
Distribution of reports, laws, &...... 600 00 
Expenses State Supt.—traveling....... 300 00 
Do. Deputy do. do. a 300 00 
Blank diplomas & teachers’ certificates 250 00 
Micellaneous expenses..........+++- 50 00 


$2,860 00 
By amount expended and accounted for, 2,484 62 
3y unexpended balance in State Treas- 
A le a rr 375 38 
oe 9 8G) 00 
Printing and Binding: The following exhibits 
the amount expended during the year, ex lusive of 


paper, of which no separate account has been ren- 


dered : 


Annual Report, Eng., printing & binding, $4,114 84 


Do. Ger., do. do. 1115 48 
= 230 32 
Digest of Laws and Decisions, do... 755 00 
Miscellaneous—Labels, binding old reports 
ee aes sec , ' 192 15 


The cost of the annual report is a fixed item and 
beyond the control of this Department, except in 
the size of the document. The « xp e of the Di- 
gest of the Law and Decisions is not an ann 
and will not occur again for several years. The cost 
of the miscellaneous printing and binding has been 
reduced toa very small sum by the agency of th 
School Journal, which ww serves as the genera 
medium of communication between the department 
and the various local officers 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE DEPARTMENT 

During the year the operations of the Depart 
ment are reported in the following classes : 

Ordinary Current Busine 88 - The usu i] supply 
of Teachers Monthly reports, (in book form intend 
ed to last five years,) Blanks for District annual Re 
ports and Four Months Certificates, with copies of 
the annual report of this Department for th preced 
ing year, were prepared and forwarded for distribu 
tion in the counties. 

Warrants for State appropriation with the ne- 
cessary circulars were issued to 1750 Districts, and 
1757 annual reports from the districts were received 
and tabularized. 

Exclusive of a large number of letters on current 
business, 1007 Communications, deciding cases of 
difficulty and giving advice and explanation of the 
law to officers and citizens, were written and copies 
kept. 

Through the columns of the School Journal 441 de- 
cisionsand answers to questions of a general nature 
were published ; and extended explanations in refer- 
ence to school tax, instructions as to qualifications 
of Teachers, &c., were also inserted. 

Seven County Superintendents were appointed. 
Six to fill vacancies,,.by resignation in Cambria, 
Clarion, Elk, Greene, Lehigh and Mercer, and one 
in Columbia caused by the death of Lewis A. Ap- 
pleman, who died in the discharge of his duty. 

Owing to the pressure of duties in the Depart- 
ment, the State Superintendent did not visit as 
many counties as previously. 

This duty was, however, performed by the Deputy 
Superintendent, 8. P. Bates, Esq., as fully as his en- 
gagements at Harrisburg would permit. He attend- 
ed County Institutes and participated in their in- 


— $6,300 00 


6.300 00 


struction, in Allegheny, Bucks, Cambria, Chester, 
Crawford, Dauphin, Erie, Juniata, Lebanon, Lehigh, 
Mercer, Mifflin, Northampton, Northumberland, Ve- 
nango, Warren, and Westmoreland. He also visit- 
ed the Philadelphia High School and Girard Col- 
lege and several of the Colleges of New England, 
to prepare for the inspection of our own Collegiate 
Institutions which has since been assigned to him; 
and he spent seven weeks at a Gymnasium in Bos- 
ton to enable him to introduce to the notice of the 
Teachers of the State, at their Institutes, the most 
recent and approved Methods of Physical Training. 
(‘he County Superintendency, by means of fre- 
quent letters, circulars of instruction in the Journal, 
ind the monthly reports now required, was kept as 
efficiently active as the irregular constitution of the 
In addition to the number of 
leachers examined, Certificates issued and schools 
sited, as appears by the general table at page 
| 1.514 addresses were delivered, 768 official let- 
ters written, and 103,836 miles traveled on official 
luty, by this corps. An attentive perusal of the ex- 
‘acts from the annual reports hereto appended will 
show the manner in which the duties of the office 
performed, and impart a large amount of local 


ynal information. 


office would permit 


\ Veas s and Additional Operations :— 
For years it had b found that onal losses 
d very fr juent delays and embarrassments in the 

1 affairs of t listricts, we occasioned by 


1e 0] of some Boards to exact surety from 
( oO! d Treasurers. To rel dy this, the 

| j made and sworn the Presi- 
been open 
is made to embrace an express state- 


: ae ‘ . 
it the sch s of the district have 


it “ the Collector and Treasurer have duly 
Bond with surety for the performance of their 
ve duties,” and that the account of the Trea- 
‘has been settled according to law.” By 


in 1 by the returns of balance on hand 
lebtedness. it is expected that greater safety 
funds and more regularity in the accounts 


\ Decision was also made prohibiting the renting 
of Common School houses to, or the use of them for 
the purpose of instruction by, any but teachers hold- 

valid Certificates from the proper County Su- 
ident. The beneficial effect of this eourse 
Will De und to some extent has already been, to ex- 
ide from contact with the youth, many persons so 
gnorant or unqualified as to be unable to pass an 
examination even for the lowest grade of certificate ; 
while it ensures to the regular teachers of the sys- 
n the opportunity of continuing longer—in some 
listricts the whole year—in the active and remuner- 
itive discharge of their professional duties. This 
will enable them more rapidly to improve them- 
selves, and will secure their services in the same 
school to the youth of the district, term after term. 
These teachers being thus, to a considerable extent, 
still connected with the system, Directors were in- 
struc ted not to ¢ harge rent for the Si hool houses O0C- 
cupied by them for pay Schools after the close of the 
regular term. They were also advised to exercise a 
degree of control over them, by seeing that the tu- 
ition fee was moderate and that pupils who attend- 
ed the school during the common term, should, if 
they desired to do so, have the right and the prefer- 
en e before others from a distance to enter these 
private schools. In the absence of a prolongation 
of the common term of instruction in each district 
equal to the wants of its youth, this is probably the 
best expedient that can be devised 
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From the passage of the School Supplement of lst mode :—28 months d i by 4 districts, give 
11th April, 1862. till the end of the year, the State | an average term of 7 mont 
Superintendent was engaged in revising all the acts 2d mode :—320 months d ) schools, give 
relating to the system, and incorporating therein the an average of 8 months; m lifference of one 
provisions of that amendment. The former arrange- month by the mode of ca 
ment of the Law, Decisions and Forms not being Applied to the items of av ration of term 
the most convenient for use, the whole was re-arrang- | and average cost of instruct evi year from 
ed. The sections or parts of sections bearing on | 1854 till 1861, (1862 not | calculated by 
the same point were collated under their proper title, | the old mode,) the followi trasted re- 


with the decisions and explanations relating thereto sults of the two methods 
appended ; the object being to render the Digest as 











methodical, compact and easily referable as could OLD 
be effected in the time at command. The edition Average term Cost per pupil. 
printed was 25,000 copies, of which a sufficient num- — ND 
ber was transmitted to the different counties, in July, | 1854 5 months and 4 day ~ s per month. 
to supply the School Directors, with extra copies am : is 19 
for general distribution. ‘The remainder are in this | j957 i 855 13 191 
Department for future use. 1858 5 Os 54 
Another and a most important item of extra busi- | 1859... 5 ‘ 2 
ness occupied all the available force of the Depart- | 1860. f 4 
ment during the year 1862, and still engages atten- | 1861 ° 14 6 
tion. 1862 
Reference to page 18 of the annual Report of REVISED } 
1861, under the heads of “ Jnsufficcent Altendance”’ ery Taw —_ 
and “ Jnsufficvency of the Term” will show that — ane 4 8 
annual fluctuations in these important test results, | 1854 5 months and2 d its per month 
without any regularity and without that increase | 1855 2 o 
that should mark the progress of an efficient system, , 1856 
were deplored as, to a certain extent, proof of want - 4 : - 
of success. It now appears that the failure, in at | jor9 4 10 
least the second of these results, is the effect of an | jga¢9 ; 1 
error in the mode by which it had been calculated; | 186 po“ 12 
and that since the date of the amended law of 1854, 1862 10 
(beyond which no examination or recalculation has This « Laie 
been made,) the true results remove this appearance | 3... bs a yt 
of unaccountable fluctuation. On the contrary, the 4); e 4 rate ate 
corrected statistics establish these two points, n Te- ened d al al hy S : , mA 
ference to the length of the term: in the ot] ; ] but 
lst. That as a general rule, there has been per- | slow increase in th n} rs ought, 
ceptible but slow improvement since 1854; or, in the same proportir 1 wit rularity, 
2d. That whenever there has been failure to im- | to affect the cost of Yet no 
prove, it can be satisfactor ly accounted for by. and is | such regularity tp] t ! - while 
in proportion with, some retarding cause in the cir- | it is plainly shown in 1 pt when dis- 
cumstances of the community. turbed in 1858 and 1859, } ung commer- 
The mistake made was in taking the school term | ©!®! P nic OF 1s 7, and , ng rebel- 
of the district as the basis in finding the average, lion. Che same 1s p e average length 
instead of the term of each school. The caculation | Of the sehool term, and ind in the 
was made by adding together the school terms of all rates of tax at oth rst oa. when these 
the districts, and dividing by the total number of | €™S Shall be re-calculat ron Coe 
districts. Were the number of schools in all the | fidence to the system _ ts results are 
districts uniform, this process would give the true in fa r proportion to the ¢ =o 
result. But as the number of schools in the districts Chis explanation ha it some length, 
varies from one to twenty, it will be seen that to find | Pec#use it was du oO ' a oe peepee 
the average for each school, the method is inac- pleasant the admiss hay 9 it 18 only 
curate. necessary to add, that in Ol irative state- 
The proper mode therefore, is to find the aggre- | ments of this report, a the years 1861 and 
gate number of months taught in all the schools of | 1962, the corrected result r* ised in both 
the county, and divide this aggregate by the whole | ©®S°S ; and that, so far as 1 sqneral annual 
number of schools; the same being true, mutatis table of statistics has rected in the 
mutandis, in reference to the average of the whole S®™e particulars, Her 80, 1 DO propes, 
State. These remarks apply also to the average ee force in the Depa — Panis, LO 80> 
cost of the instruction of each pupil per month, and pr -vegen and correct raged statistics 
the other general averages. oft ut system, since 18 94 that safe ground 
This will more plainly appear by a calculation ac- | M@Y De Tea hed « wa ist the operations 
cording to both processes in a county, say, with | 0! futu 3 With t 4 
only four districts, each having a different number Lhe Suj vent of A Pea E6 WS COO CAtty 
of schools and term of instruction, thus: $0 OO Sore te oes eg Grae —_ 
ts provisions beir ourse of trial ) 
District A. 4 schools, 4 mos. term, 16 mos. aggregate. + first { vin B te y if | gates 
me. Oi. 00. SMe a i i Ree ay te , 
Do. S.-88 a abs Bon vei . 2k SE do tical operailo 3 hig i 
a ee ee: ee ee ) ee do Ph provisions Tel : . 1 promise to 
in rr niide very much simplify the operations of directors and 
40 28 320 equalize the LA. 
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The fixing of the school m« 
the schools, and two days to 
other exercises for the improv 
is also growing into favor an 
In a few districts it has been 


expedient indirectly to increase the teacher's com 
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ynth at twenty days in | and t school the twelfth district is now enjoy- 


district institutes, o1 crowing d e of prosperity. When to this 
ement of the teacher 3 ad 1 the recent nition of a thzrd institu- 
d general acceptance.  t of this 3 (that of the fifth district. for the 
understood as a mere c¢ of Bradf Susquehanna, Wyoming, Sul- 

1 Tiog tM field, in the last 


} 


pensati nat the expense of the youth in the schools; l ty ly tl ( ssity for s¢ ols of 


as if the Legislature would at 
a body desire, or intelligent « 


tempt, the t ers as 1 nad, | the ta} ness of State plan for 


shed.— 


lirectors be duped by t supply of t vant. seems to 1 


so shallow a device. But wherever it is understood | ~ titution re agwain cord | urgently 
and such is the case generally, that tl 3 te to the favor and aid « he | slature. 
of the month can be met by a cor ling ¢ W I them ti degree 
crease in salary, the difficulty ceases; a h ta to | anticipated, it not to be for- 
bleness of the lunar month becomes app it, col en that 1 dering ser to the public 
forming, as it does, to the teacher's 1 d that a portion of the 
now in use and the other details of scl afl ul { t iunnot possibly be invested in 
even to the general practice of direct ther \ be n product e of good to 
whose meetings are regulated, n¢ ( t ren 
mouth, but of the week. D rtme to the two Nor- 
The prohibition of Saturday teacl i ~ i862, was son hat pe- 
vot of tw iturdays im each n D t In tl (2 29,) it was 
Institut or ou ‘ S 1e district was 
chor ovem of the 1 : tled 1 ive dividends 
questionably his it of the twelfth district 
freely exp ed | \ ( ided b d l isa fi donation to the 
th iD mn t the for t Q | citiz f 1 : on” OR 
that was ed t ct; but that on the con- 
irl d, hie wh e¢ y ! t 1eit ! 1 tut n h is tl same power as 
Their enactment wa I \ K OF the | : r t f ) { Tl statement, which 
st 1d they « vated from a wile t } } ’ nitted t iade, was not 
of t} , mstanc f the case and wants of to | rr t t was too 
the Is, is sl rv tl act it 1 Saturd It iow corrected in justice 
he ha been uD W lly to tl hool of the 
that the Dist institut ng into operat { t of v e we rround- 
with very ¢ ura erality ) “ ( ] ust s 3 misstate- 
course th re are, W ( al format! d i ncotl 3] le r- 
stances render the Inst t le t | 
napplicable ; and th Dé i | r to aid 
due allowance made | erab A Dena nnosed to 
few Boards of Direct ma ~ 1) ich manner 
verse as to reluse e ! e W ( t+ t] is :— 
enactment, and som veh b of Teac } chools of 
to profit by it. Ller« cou no rela { | nd at the 


the law can be perm ed, | 


jorit ol cases, on the < er 


the measure is complete, as far 


letter of the law is concer 
of the Institute th is, it 
brief p 
] 
But time and experience wi 
l hazarding nothing to perd 


he District Institute, as established by the Legis ; Pisin ae re 


4 
, 
t 
ture of 1862, will be known 
4 
‘ 


ures in our school system. 


rge m ts | \cting on this principle, 
} to the school 
nee tot listrict 1ich is out of debt,—was 

ln manag t 1 ti till assurance was given that it 
is tri yet and for a d.as f: as wa dicious, to the 


“iod there may be a want of f ~ ‘ | ee for 


( { scnoo. tor im- 


bring their aid; and it | » te ef \ccordingly it was not permit- 


t, that Cnree J , | ted a fund wh annual interest 
support of the school ; 
as one ¢ pes | ‘ } 


it vf was requ i to be applied 
is j ded apparatus, tne improve- 


he time for this addition to th 7 n cessary 
ery of the system, now appears to h be Ldmir: lines a n portion to the relief of the 
blv selec ted. The withdrawal ol th re port cult ol l nb an aad Liaries,— 


of the teachers of the State 


army of the Union, has thr 


hereafter. 


wn. du the curt { | policy seem to have had a good effect,—the 


year, twice ii not thrice the usual ) ( i s ‘ me when 
inexperienced teache1 to chars ft the I f needed st oth: an I me course be 
These ar | CISely Line persons il t] ext 0) ( reasing 
with and instruction from the older mem! s of t t ling fo the concourse of students thus 
profession; and to meet th wants, the Dist ( lw nder the annual income such 

stitute seems to have iy ! ~ S ¢ } nas | ing 
ed, at the criticai time and as the [ tn ins re are twé } te tg he ted by State aid 
meet the emergency. Norn “ is: One is to complete the 
The State Normal Sch Th stitut iipment rease the effi cy of those that 
during the year, experinced s of disturb respect The other is to 
influences of the times, than any othe f our lit th sefuln to the pu of such as are 
ary institutions ; and such continues to be the ec: ly suff tly « pped and in full operation,— 
I sed the most su b ( n from the embarrassment of 


That of the second district 
= 


ful year since its reval 


n. October. 62 I ' | them to din their price of 








—_—— ao 
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instruction so as to bring their benefits within the | ing expr l { ons 
reach of a larger number of students. These ob-! or officer, ren Perl] f the 
jects have equally strong claims upon the attention | proper County + { ( tal of 
of the Legislature—the latter resting on the addi- th aistrict, l ( sent 
tional guarantee of success and of P ist services he 7 ; eg. 


On these grounds, the usual appropriation of | Sary prov the 
ed to be made to ¢] new | eVIl. , t yi uise 


} 
i 


85,000 each, is recommen: 
school of the fifth 














district at Mansfield, and to the | ' t 1 OUL tO 
old and wel! deserving institution of the } at them i Cl { UpPCla- 
Millersville. The former requires it, to f erade | tion, Ul ej ec- 
and improve its grounds, to erect needed out-build- | ton of t system. 5 the 
ings, to make some alterations in the new structure, | 0.829 ¢ an 
and to obtain a p pel supply of Pi il ( hiecal and V i l ed 
other apparatus. The success of this school durin and iT t - 
its last ses ) having had over 200 stu le 
nearly one-half of whom are now teacl ( 1 com > 
mon schools, is amp] ure that the b the | 
State will be well applied. “A like appropriation to | to co 
the school of tl cond dist t. will on } 
act o } 1 ¢ e. bn ] ] 
sistance t { 1 tl makes 1 
and wl ibilit Si < loubte y 
will thereby | rt} Ce ; . 
Ford the tr ns and l t 
two Normal Schools in ition in 186 , 
IS t le 1 t innua en to { 
ipp } ) 
wy 1 ( S LI r} 
{ ( t on ng si ) t s 
} yf f a Q 
, ee propose ea 
| that the term of I 
ol d Lol hould commence with 1 hoo C 1 ner 
ner election. ] agvalh } Led u i 1 ol 
most embarrassing effect d ( 
President or Secretary. and so mes a 
t] ! e @a in t! Yr ti ~ 
sett und the pr tio M ; 
th ( 4 eh hie f 
clos it be made before the end of tl e 9 
ae ea f. eee i, ae ae aad 
 ancert nlay q ‘ asee a rry : 1 , . ; { . ois rand 
pa a e diffi ties and not u equent- |, nensat ( » thas 
ly I La ~ in e eitiements and the tatist S on 4 20AY 
aris sometime owing sol vy to this ¢ l thes ; Pa ; a a6 
dut re even altogether omitted. It 00 ; Rut 
that tl light change again suggested, wou ; “ 
ly de if 3 ( ely obviate this ¢ ; : = 
ment rae +, : : : 
The exemption from military duty of teachers a Tl 
tually employed, or contracted with to take e] rae ner } tn 
of schools at the commencement of the ensuing term. | abs of ficient la 
is again recommended. ‘This is not desired by the | portion of tho The 
body of the male teachers of the State, for no pro-' stat tif 
fession amongst us has more largely volunteered for iu urt 
the preservation of the Union; but it is requisite to of teaching But tions and 
the prosperity of the schools. On the applicat on | the cent wath een at 
of the Governor of the Commonwealth, the Secre-/ all ex } thi: office has, 


tary of War recently granted such an exemption 1m é ever WOor- 





under which 375 of the 800 teachers drafted were thi ot eS] { extent 
restored to their charges. A general law of th f not the 
State to the same effect will hereafter prevent the art of tea g ven 
necessity of a similar application, and avoid mu of “literary : Li iot 
anxiety to directors and parents and great disturb- been up to th t 1 when 
ance of the schools. y 

he continued violation of the law « he land and Ihe au |: 
disregard for the interests of their vouth. by the The te f. én 
non-accepting districts, (a list of which may be found | find fy 
at page 258,) seem to require attention. ” It is true | ble « S 
that the direetors in such districts are liable to ejec- | confide: the efits to 


tion from office for neglect of duty, under the 9th | them of the offic : ble ones 
section of the general act of 18: 1, | Dicest No. | of an uns : tor I I selves and 
XX Vill,} on petition to the proper court by six a form \ it 1 of : t So. on 
taxable citizens But this unpleasant duty. not be- | the of] de, tl 1 nself, at 
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tempting at first perform his duties under such 
disadvantages, at once ascertains his unfitness, finds 
that his re-election is out of the question, and con- 
cludes to wear away his term as easily as he can, or 
embrace the first opportunity to obtain more conge- 
nial employment. ‘hese are the reasons why more 
resignations in the County Superintendency annual- 
And these 


the just esti- 


ly take place than in any other office. 
too are the reasons why the office is, in 
mation of the people, a failure in such localiti 
Contrasted, however, with counties whose Superin- 
tendents have been learned and experienced teach- 
ers and faithful, energetic officers, another conclu- 
sion at once becomes evident, viz: ‘That the failur 
is not in the office, but in the officer. 

For these reasons, a change in this o 
to be as necessary as it is inevitable. an } 
is a most appropriate juncture to effect it. Th 
ennial term of the office will expire in next Jun 
the system, as has been attempted to be shown, re- 
quires a different degree of qualification in th 
corps; and an amount of money can be saved by 
the modification, that will greatly invigorate scho 
operations in another important de partment. 
The proposed remedy is this 

l. ‘To divide the State into about 25 Superinten- 
dencies, combining several counties Oo one W! 
necessary, so as to commit from 400 to 500 schools 


to each officer, according to local circumstances. 
5) T. oa P tive evidene hich lite 
be io reqault POSitive Cvidence ¢ i} Ih Litt 

and scientific acquirements and of full professiona 

skill and of recent professic nal experience, Irom th 


appli ants for the office, as indispensable to procurt 
appointmen 


3. ‘To relieve these Superir tendents f n the pe 
tive duty of visiting each school- i { r charge 
annually, but to require them to examine th 
ers as now; to visit each district (township, borough 
or city) In their charge once a year, In rder to ad 


vise with and address the teach rs, directors and 
citizens; to visit, on the request of the proper 
directors, any schoo! requiring special attention 
with power to apply, in connection with the board 
the appropriate remed ; to perform the other duties 
now enjoined, and make report of their proceeding 
to the School Depertioes nt annually 

4. 7 ) allow the se omicers a reasonable ( ympen- 
sation. to be fixed by law, and to be of the same 
amount in all cases. 

5. ‘To authorize each board of directors to ay 
point a District Superintendent, either from its own 
body or from the citizens of t the » district, whose dut 
it shall be to visit the schools regularly, devoting 
not less than one-half day to each, monthly; to mak« 
report of his proceedings to the board and the Chief 
Superintendent of the district, monthly; to act as 
Secretary to the board, and to receive a reasonable 
compensation for his services. 

This arrangement could be put into operation at 
once, including the district (township, city or bor 
ough) superintendency, without increased expen 
to ‘the system, as will thus appear: From $15,000 t 
$20 ,000, according to the salari ional could be 
annually saved by the md an any in the number of 
Chief Superintendents; and the proper column in 
the table, at page 174, shows that $12,858 were paid 
in 1862 to District Secretaries and District Superin- 
tendents for their services, in not more than one- 
half of the State. This sum may therefore be safe- 
ly estimated at $25,000. Thus a fund of from $40,- 
000 to $45,000 would be at once available for the 
salaries of the Local Superintendents ; and as there 
are nearly 12,000 schools open about five months in 
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the vear. this fund would pay Sla day to the Local 


Superintendents, while on duty,—giving half a day 
monthly to each school, with a considerable balance 
r extra visitation in partic cases. 


Probably the ip] ointment of Local District Su- 
perintendents should not be Aen obligatory. In 
many districts it m be difficult at first to find a 
proper person; and in others the , aires tors might 
not have that confidence in the office necessary to 


sustain it and ensure success. Whereas, if left dis- 


tionary, time and the success of a few experi- 

m n each county would lead to its general 
tion 

If the chief features of this project be adopted— 


reduction in the number and an elevation in the 

tions of the Superintendents or other similar 
off the main difficulty will be, to hit upon such 
mode of selection « uppointment as shall fill the 

1 t keep it out of polities. This 
lated by the wis- 
dom of the Legislature; always bearing in mind, 


of the details can be best reg 


h ver, that no change at all would be far prefera- 
to tl intu n of the bitterness of party spirit 
ur school affairs, an evil heretofore so generally 

PEE NEXT YEA 
° appropriations to the system 
if this de partment, during the vear 


n the Ist Monday in June, 








i S ] / 
~ pl > common School 
s l | a it 40 cents per 
. by tl I of 1862-3, esti- 
1 at. je bawiabs ; $270,000 00 
: : inten ts as proposed to be redur 
I number LY 25.000 00 
I he Normal School 2d ant “bth listricts, 10,000 00 
$305,00 00 
iM his Departme 
Salary of State Superintendent, .. $1,600 00 
Deputy Supe Pree 1.200 00 
Traveling Agent H + 1.200 00 


[Three Clerks and Messenger...... 3,500 00 


Postage, Express & Telegraph . 1,000 00 
Boxing, forwarding rep’ ts, forms, & 600 00 
Stationery, blank-books, &c...... 300 00 
lrave ng expenses of department.. 300 00 


Cleaning department & miscel’ous 100 00 
9,800 00 





$314,800 00 


This amount exceeds the appropriation for the 
nt year, by the sum of aL. 175 00, notwith- 
ding the proposed reduction in the salaries of 
the County Superintendents. The excess is mainly 
produced by an increase in the number of taxables 
f about 3 0 0. acc a to the recent tri-ennial 
enumeration over that of 1859-60. The estimate is 
e dividend per taxable (40 cents) as 
that of the current year; though an increase to 50 
nts, if it can be afforded, is recommended and will 
of much benefit. The reasons for the two other 
uppropriations under the general head have been 
iv n before, and need not be repeated. 
rhe estimate for the expenses of this Department 
3 $1,090 more than was appropriated for the current 
year. This sum and some slight reduction from last 
yi ar’s appropriation, will provide a salary of $1,200 
for the traveling agent and college and academy 
lerk, strongly urged on two former occasions to be 
added to the Department. So necessary has this 
addition to its working force been considered, and 


made on the sam 
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so promising of beneficial results, that the former Lhe it of this D ( high 


Deputy (S. P. Bates, Esq.) has, for the present year, | comm schoo 1 is that 


been assigned to the duty, and is now actively en- | conferred in pect 1 & lt 
gaged in its discharge ;—his salary being made up, | is found the } te § tendent 
for the present, by a voluntary reduction from thos to prepare a la al district 
of the other officers. This arrangement cannot, of | reports o ho Sth May 
course, be continued after the present year; but it is 1854 rs to 
hoped that the reason so often given for the ma l | p same act 
measure will at length be deemed sufficient to caus To effect t end hese 
its permanent % de ption. 
I]. COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES AND P ' the 
Bs . SCHOOLS. vith this — 
he nature of these classes of institutio a F 
their relation to each other and to the general edi * tcetann 24 or 
cational system of the State, as becoming slowly de ps : | ee: 
veloped eve r since the earliest pe l ods of our h - p ) , ; rea 
tory were attempted to be disclosed in the report = 
of 1861. The conclusion was arrived at, that th - ent 
complement of the system must be the result of har- ‘ 
mony between the forces of these institutions and : ‘ P 
that of the common school system proper; but dhat ote 
precedent to this essential C0-opt ration, “an accu prt : ware 
rate comprehension of their present condition tua aie a 
capabil ties and future prospects” must be obtained ; de ° } 
To effect this object, the moderate means rei ; 
were then urgently solicited, at the hands of th | 
Legislature ; but, in the multiplicity of the claim S 
upon its attention of a more exciting character, this H 
one, of less pretension but of merit and real prom- 1D) : \ this 
ise second to none, was unfortunately overlooked Depart { , = 
Yet too clear a conviction of th Importance of 1 d 
movement had been arrived at, and too much te 1 | one 
excited in its prosecution, to permit it to be wholly | 1 
abandoned. Ax cordingly, the measure hereinbefor« lt 
alluded to, towards its commencement at least, was | and 
adopted; and of this the results are now to be sta- | ing t 9 
ted a I { s Ol 
In explanation, however, of the meagreness of the | suct 
details about to be presented, it is proper to state dy t] as 
that the want of full legislative authority for the | in y op ICY 
movement has been sensibly experienced. It is tru nd { ; 
that no express refusal to make report or permit i ors 
Visitation has occurred : but several institutions ha ( and t \ 
not reported at all, and a considerable number hay i othe e, as s! nance 


reported in less detail than was required, or would | of their i the 





prob: Dy have been the case, had the autho ity ol 
this Department been more express and recent, ) 

The power to demand reports from colleges, aca- | but, 
demies and seminaries, is found in the following joint | n 
resolution approved by the Executive on the Ist of 
A pril, 1836, and still in force: 3. J 

“That on or before the first day of November. | ev 
annually, it shall be the duty of the President, Fa 
culty or Trustees of each univer ity or colleg , and | « 
the preceptor, trustees or managers of each academy | If : lf cing 
or school, other than ommon schools, having re-| or 
ceived aid from this Commonwealth, to rs port the us t , a 
number of students in each class, and the tot um- | bu t eff ) cts 
ber of graduates, if any, course of studies pursue 
financial resources and expenses, and the future | 1 I ; 
prospects of their several institutions, accompanied | ded | 
with such remarks as may illustrate their general | B 
condition, to the Superintendent of common schools; | m ts d ntag 
so much of w sh, it shall be his duty} to a | ort ind ! 
the Legislature in his annual report, as hi 
proper 

rhough this only embraces institutions of the clas 
ses in question “ having received aid from this Com- Ran 9 
monwealth,” yet the circular and form of report e1 
ployed, were sent to all others known to b in exist- you 
ence, leaving it to each that had not received Stat con i 
aid to comply or not, according to the discretion of | n 
Its authorities. ty 
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the fact whether their course of instruction is con- 
fined to the branches proper to the grade of institu 
tion to which they belong; and if not, the extent to 
which each departs therefrom. You will, also, note 
the condition of the buildings and the grounds of 
all academies and other similar institutions, whether 
in actual operation or not, that have rec 
and donations from the State, and of their fitness 
for incorporation into the common school system as 
high schools,—with such facts as you can ascertain, 
touching the probability of such incorporation. | 
der this head you will also periodically report the 
results of your inquiries to this Department, for pub- 
lication, if necessary. 

5. To visit every literary college in the State 
whether in operation or not; and you will go out of 
your way for that purpose. You will make a care 
ful examination of each, and note such facts and 
items of interest connected therewith 
to those set forth in the form of official r rt requir- 
ed to be made by them to this ™ partment,—as sha 
throw light upon the collegiate system the State 
and promote its co-operation Ww th th { 
And you w 30 make 


eived aid 


system of education. 


port of your proceedings under th d to this De 
partment, at your earliest convenience after visiting 
each college. 

6. You will, at least once in « 
this Department informed, by lett yf wag 
ments for the succeeding mont! so t t may 
know where to communinate with ° 

Yours vé ry ul 
Tu H. B 

S. P. Bares, Esq., 

Both these measures have been, as far as 
reasonably be expected under the 
and during the brief period of their operation, st 
cessful. The results of the first, \ fou 


among the tabularized statistics. ‘hes 

close scrutiny and careful consider h of 
the second are not expressly given gy pu 
lished from time-to time in the Sch J 

the most effectual and speedy ! 

them to the attention of the local rs 1 ot! 3 
concerned. But the conclusions : l t] 
means in relation to the institutions under consider 


ation have greatly influenced the views about to b 
present dd, 

COLLEGES : 
condition of these institutions, hereto appended, d 
serves particular attention. 

Its main feature appears to be, that State has 
at the present moment 
operatic n: and the first question is, whe 
number is too large for the wants of the Sta 
Applying to this branch of human enterpr 


usual test,—that is, the 
the reply would be in the affirmative. 


amMmoun 





The whole number of students in the ten colleg 


that reported under this head for t ist year 
648. Making all due allowance for those that did 
not report, and for t reduction pat ri 

ed by the national troubles in 186 >. assum 
also that the number of our youth wh eek Coll 
instruction beyond our borders is no greater t 
that of those who resort hither for a milar ] 


pose, and leaving out of view our own high comm« 
schools, though several afford truction 
the college 
whole number of the youth of the State receiving 

collegiate education at 1,200—being 80 to each in 
stitution. Viewed, therefore, merely as business en- 


branch 12% t 18 Sale to ¢ imate Ul 


the conclusion seems unavoidable, that 
the number of colleges exceeds our wants by at least 
two-thirds; for, it is evident that five institutions, 
properly with sufficient faculties, 
would impart an equally thorough education to this 
of students. at less expense, with greater 
atisfaction to the teachers and students, and with 
tion to the State. 


te! pr SCs, 


equipped and 


more distin 
of the table shows that 
expedient has been resorted to, in 
to sustain these institutions ona respectable 
They have lowered themselves 
work of the academy, and in some cases of 


\ further examination 


ry avaliavdie 


aving footing 


mmon school of no very high grade, by admit- 
ting what are called preparatory pupils—fully one- 
half of the mn their lists being of that class.— 
rh i luced their salaries far below the merits 


faculties. Several are burthened with debt; 
is enabled to make those ad- 

ns to apparatus and other appliances for high 
nd, the struction which the rapid advances 
irts and sciences demand. Viewed 


BLA SUALCCILY buy Ut 


S 3 the number of « lieges seems 
reat 

A notl 1 in this relation, however, is to 
sider d answered: Do 1.200 college stu- 
s constitute a due and safe supply of liberal 
f the wants of a State with a population 

feene) te 
he ie rolls of the Common and Public 
< ; 682,182 pupils. It is a low estimate to sup- 
1 private schools, academies and semi- 
iries there it least 50,000 more: to which, 
r LOO } 1 l the aves of : nd 21 but not 
he added, there will be an ag- 
umbers of 900.000 of vouth be- 
n the Stat the half of 
0 males. Of this last number 
() ts constitute 1 in 375; or 1 in 
f bet en ) and 21 yea of ace; 

. p pula 2 

th lis isa ficient provision 
lib Icatio of an int gent self-gov- 
: y. On the trary, an estimate 
o it nt, would by 1 be supposed 
. jut placing it only at this degree of in- 
e, there should be 3,600 coll students in the 
- or 240 in each institution, number which, 


it the present moderate cost of tuition, would 
i is to afford at 
es to professors, 


e such an addition to incom 





| m of ocuring the requisites for 
’ d full e e of liberal culture. With this 
is ba the reasonable expectation 


ertained of still greater addition 
ind patronage. 

guided by European prece- 
the theory which estimates the proper num- 


ber of students in an Institution of learning of the 


asses, at so small a number as from 200 to 
s unsustained by experience. But the Euro- 
p Our Govern- 

State or National, will probably never 


u ent endowments which are the 

und of the colleges and universities of 

ad worid r have we ny State religion to pro- 

iu¢ ind su n such establishments. Our Colleges 
result of private association and contribu- 

mm mainly caused by efforts of the churches, and 
the constitution of society 1s su h as to lead to the 


There is 
lso an element in our social condition—be it that 
pirit of emulation which seeks to equal whatever is 


ynclusion that they will thus continue. 
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done elsewhere amongst us, or an indisposition to 
send youth far from home during their education— 
which has yet prevented and will long and perhaps 
ever prevent, that congregation of youth in large 
masses which characterizes European institutions. 

But our large number of religious denominations, 
and their perfect equality of rights, are the chief 
reason why we have and ever will have, a consider- 
able number of colleges. In the list of fifteen, pro- 
bably ten denominations or marked differences of 
creed are to be found; and while each claims the 
training of its own youth under its own guardianship 
to be requisite to its prosperity, there is no power in 
the State to gainsay this sentiment. 

The facts, also, that a million of dollars worth of 
property, at the lowest estimate, belongs to these in- 
stitutions; that not less than 100,000 volumes, much 
valuable apparatus and many cabinets of specimens 
have been collected; and that the pleasant associa- 
tions of numerous alumni are clustered around them, 
nee forbid their disturbance by the interven- 
tion of any public authority, as well as clearly point 
to the policy of their direct recognition as an essen- 
tial portion of our great State system of education. 

The conclusions then would seem to be: 

1. That the number of students in the coll 
too small for the present necessities of the State. 

2. That the number of colleges is not greatly be- 
yond what should be the demands of the present, and 
will be those of the near future. 

3. That such recognition and aid by the State as 
shall enable the colleges gradually to o¢ cupy their 
true position in our State educational system, 
their proper relation to its other institutions, would 
seem to be the appropriate means for enabling them 
to supply their due proportion of liberal culture. 

AcADEMIES, in our social arrangements and in our 
past legislation, have a well defined sphere of action. 
They are literary institutions, (generally incorpora- 
ted and frequently boarding schools,) next above the 
ordinary day school, and designed either to prepar 
our youth for entrance into the lowest class of the 


—at ¢ 


eges is 


na 
ana 


A . 
regular colleg 


higher English branches, a portion of mathematics 
and the elements of the natural 
not designed the college. From the 
periods of our colonial condition, and all through our 
State history, it has been a favorite policy to en- 
courage the founding of these institutions; and du- 
ring the first quarter of the present century, the 
State took a direct interest in them, by grants to the 
counties of money or lands to aid in their establish- 
ment. Hence originated what may be termed, county 
or 

Public Academies.—The annexed table, though 
prepared two years ago, will approximately exhibit 
the number and condition of the institutions thus 
recognized and aided; and its facts point to very 
interesting conclusions. 

[t appears that in 41 counties, 
amounted to $85,000 exclusive of lands; that the 
grounds, buildings and funds of the academies in 
these counties,—making a fair addition for those of 
them for which these items were’not reported,—were 
not less in value than $250,000; that the students 
of all grades, from the common school rudiments to 
those in the proper academical classes, in 20 of them, 
were only 1,343; while a large portion of those in- 
stitutions were not in operation at all. It would 
thus seem, that there is here, comparatively unpro- 
ductive, a large fund expressly devoted to educa- 
tional purposes, and a most promising field for edu- 
cational effort very inadequately occupied. 
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The attempt lately made to obtain the statistics of 
these public academies, or uced reports from 
six. ‘The results will bi the oper tables 
under this head. They nteresting,—showing 
that though the teaching fore either strong in 


number nor fully compensated, yet that the propor- 





tion of students is consideral ind that the libra- 
ries, apparatus and other al pliances, are 
respectable. 

Priva feademie hes tions occu- 
pying the same general | betw the ordi- 
nary day school and th ot iss of in- 
stitution last named, but ( nt from 
the State: most of them b 30 x schools 
and incorporated. Report re ted from all 
known to be in operat thou t few have 
yet responded out of th rge ¥ er in tual 
existence, yet the sult i the 
proper head, are fu rom these 
reports, al da pretty f the in- 
stitutions of this class ya rted that 
their number and cond ich improved 
within the past ten 1 m ittributa- 
ble to the agency of Ul vols which, 
even in their pr ( stitute the 
larg » and increasing I l ply of stu- 
dents he academies rh common 
schoo 

The table shows that te sala- 
ries, the teachi | es is 
respectable in number s | ed, also in 
qua | tion: that th propor- 
tion to the truct that the 
amount of pecuniary é large; and 
that the numb if ve { ries and th 
quantity ol credita- 
a 
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the except Ls 0 by the 
Stat t e pl 
va Tent ool law 

| i t Com- 
i .y 1 

t] both of 
cad sand 0 higher 
1dvat ves n the 1 to afford 
and many of them im] nstruction 
equal to that of the ed by 
the se When tl fully ob- 
tained 1 duly sys ind that 
they are rendering ty than 
has b en supposed ; l lifficult to 
justify their »xclusi: intenance 
and aid which bave b ore ded to the 
academies and coll 

The appended tabi é t 1 of the 
few female seminaries . C ‘ted. The 
same remarks mad t ulemies, gene- 
rally apply to this « And it is 
encouraging that ft | patronage have 
more largely incr th st ten years 
than even those o i f the same grade for 
the education of n i Lcl stitutes one 
of the best features ondition ; 
for it is ob s I h reach the 
daughters | St ullibly 
re-act on and elevate t lire 8 yr on. 

In this connectio! f s, 0 the most re 
markable and suggestiy o { taken 
place in social views and 11 ird to educa- 
tion, should be noticed ‘I y years ago the term 


‘“ Academy” meant, very generally chool of the 
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higher grade for males. This is no longet the cast 
On the contrary, not only is the number of semin 
ries for girls increasing, as has been remarked, |} 
girls are also admitted to a large majority of U 
academies whose reports have been received 

ding even the old public institutt f this « 
that have received grants from the > W itl 
attempting here to discuss ot lecis e propriet 
of educating the sexes in the san cher il 


tions, it may safely be asserted, that 
the proportion of females receiving the advantag‘ 
of advanced instruction, 
valuable. 

High ComMMON SCH 
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lar statement of the statistics ol these tut 
this first attempt to ascertain their number and c« 
dition, has not been vé ry succe sstul; but, as 


authority is posse ssed to require r port irom t] 


it can hereafter be made more effectual by thé 
tervention of the local Superintendent 

These institutions are necessary day ools, ar 
therefore their statistical deta are [ewe nd 1 
simple than those of the academies amd seml : 
with which, however, their condition most of 
partic ulai compares favorably. Their t 
force, number of pupils ab lb hes * stu 
quite equal ; thei salaries are better t] vi 
arrangement of their | ding or; a 
for the time they have been in operat their lil 
ries and apparatus are quite respectabit | 
last respect, perhaps more t] any ot t] 
assistance. 

The table now presented W d e] ti 
that the Common System on ( 
for the male pup I] 
be Ing pre bably as Many h eh schoo r ien 
for males in existence in the = The t 
that that system not only aoe eg t I 
female in this respect, but thaf ( 
is to associat both ~~) CS I i 
many district this is found to |} <pedier 
to obtain a sufficient number I 

stablishment of.a s¢ Ol « ( 
others the conviction Is § W ! cit d t 
vantages, both moral and educations 
in the sociation of the 

Iti Ly ne dded. that | ] 
in nul er every yea \ | 
estabusned and } a d cl! | 
ers, thi re for d { 
mon system. 
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xp H : 

Tl brief review com] Dro} 
to be said, on the present oc : 
ey if insti ! ex Oo a < 
for their ass'stance mp ? 
amount of Iniormatio! CC ( ~ I 
that no definite prop¢ n t ct 
hazarded. Still, the « R ’ he dis 
expressed, that port g duc 
8) tem more urgent nee ( WW ] 
repay ative att 1 na ( 1 
It is © believed t ( Ww 
only be encouragem¢ sup] d « 
wise principle ¢ h os 
tion thereon ¢ ends, | I ‘ 
of bestowment at the tin ol sé ( e } 
sent being, to several ol ti ( eges es] 
severest season Oi tria pe! eir {t 
dation. 

What the measure of public : n 
course, rest with the Le ur en that ¢ 


truly encouraging and 
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hat it may 


is cordially recommended 


be 


extended immedi- 
certain conditions 


e grant would seem essentiai, in order to effect 
e of harmonious co-operation amongst all 
cholastie institutions. from the lows to the 
t. that mt exist before the y can produ e 
effect as a whole The conditions, as in- 
ited by the fects, formerly s] fied, in the ac- 
I 7S OF our 8} stem, and a ely restrictive 
bounty of the State when applied for the 

v of those defects, would seem to be: 
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